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Christmas 
Films 


for all occasions 


Begin making your plans for the 
Christmas season NOW. CokEs- 
BuRY offers a wide selection of 
films for use at every Christmas 
occasion. Films for inspiration, 
films for entertainment, films for 
use with young people’s groups, 
family groups as well as for all 
ages. In addition to the film listed 
below you will find a complete 
listing of audio-visual materials in 
the “Projector.” 








Teenage Christmas 


(16mm, Color and B&W, 30 min.) 
A group of teenagers learn the true 
meaning of Christmas as they tell the 
story of the coming of Christ to chil- 
dren. (MPO) 





rental, $15.00 
rental, $22.50 
rental, $9.00 
rental, $13.50 


Color, Jan.-Nov. 
Coler, December 
B&W, Jan.-Nov. 
B&W, December 


Crscsbury @ 


*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Centerg 


Northeastern | North Central | Western 
Region Region Region 
Boston 16 

New York 11 *& Chicago 11. Los Angeles 29 


Pittsburgh 30 Cincinnati 2 | Portland 5 





*% Teaneck, N. J. troit 1 #&San Francisco 2 

Southwestern | Southern Southeastern 

Region Region Region 

*&Dolias 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 

Kansas City | xNashville3 | Richmond 16 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


PROJECTOR—FREE 


The Projector, produced three times 
a year, brings to you the most up-to- 
date listing of A-V materials. Send 
for yours today. 





Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


The conscience of the world is still 
troubled by the plight of homeless men, 
women, and children. So believes Dr. 
Elfan Reés, who served as chairman of 
the International Committee for the 
World Refugee Year. The Committee’s 
program helped resettle thousands of 
refugees, but Dr. Rees pointed out re- 
cently that although the Committee’s 
World Refugee Year effort was over, the 
Committee concluded its business with 
“a consciousness of unfinished business 
and an apprehension of new and equally 
tragic new business.” 


Clergymen during these times are 
called upon more frequently by mentally 
ill persons seeking help than are men 
in political, legal, economic, and educa- 
tional fields—yet they are among those 
having the least knowledge of psychiatric 
problems. This, at least, is the conclu- 
sion of a survey among 87 New Yorkers 
in these professional fields as reported to 
the American Psychological Association. 


Misleading newspaper reports, not 
the Roman Catholic Church, should be 
blamed if federal aid to education bills 
die in Congress, says Archbishop Wil- 
liam O. Brady of St. Paul, Minn. The 
Roman Catholic leader claims that news- 
paper reports have misinterpreted Cath- 
olic statements on the issue, even though 
“the church has taken no official stand on 
the aid proposal.” 


Evangelist Billy Graham describes the 
churches of America as “little more than 
country clubs,” appealing mostly to the 
comfortable middle and upper classes 
as “rich, suburban, and exclusive.” In 
an interview at his home in Montreat, 
N.C., Dr. Graham said, “The Church 
in the first century was powerful and 
dynamic and dedicated. But today it 
seems to have lost the dedication essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of its mission.” 
Needed, according to Dr. Graham, is em- 
phasis on prayer and evangelism and a 
sincere response to social needs. 


A series of incidents in Germany 
point to the existence of many believers 
in witchcraft, particularly in rural areas. 
Now, Protestant and Roman Catholic 


Church leaders are helping in a cam- 
paign designed to wipe out these rem- 
nants of superstition. Christian theo- 
logians have urged an increase in co- 
operation between scientists, educators, 
and churches to lessen the grip of super- 
stition on people. Even horoscopes have 
been attacked by church leaders, since it 
has been determined that many people 
base their lives on them. Efforts also are 
being made to secure effective legislation 
against rackets exploiting superstitious 
people. 


Anti-communist crusades which take 
the form of holy wars were sharply de- 
nounced by the General Conference of 
the Mennonite Church in its 32nd bien- 
nial meeting in Johnstown, Pa. The Con- 
ference also warned of the dangers of 
atheistic communism as it rejected “any 
ideology which opposes the Gospel or 
seeks to destroy the faith.” 


A Roman Catholic motion-picture 
company will soon produce an answer to 
Operation Abolition, the controversial 
film narrated by Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
chairman of the also controversial House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
To be called Autopsy Question, the docu- 
mentary film will feature persons famil- 
iar with the cause of the violence that 
erupted at hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in San 
Francisco. The new film has been de- 
scribed as the first in a series of motion 
pictures which will demonstrate unmis- 
takably “a responsible approach to anti- 
communism. 


Prohibition against the sale and use 
of liquor has become an issue between 
religious groups in India. Reaction to 
a government directive of liquor prohibi- 
tion has met with mixed reaction by 
religious groups. Hindus are divided 
on the issue, while prohibition has the 
total support of Islam. Methodists have 
endorsed the directives, and Roman 
Catholics have opposed. 


the cover 


“ 


. draw near with faith, and take this 
holy Sacrament to your comfort.” 

In a world which has a growing con- 
sciousness of its apartness from God, these 
words of invitation to his table have a spe- 
cial meaning on this year’s World Wide 
Berlin 
and Angola, in hamlets and cities, in every 
part of the globe, Christians will kneel on 
this day to receive the sacrament of Holy 
Communion, bound together in a fellowship 
of the redeemed. 

On our cover, Dr. R. B. Pierce serves @ 
communicant in the Chicago Temple. Dr. 
Pierce has been at the Temple since June, 
coming there from Metropolitan Church, 
Detroit. He replaced Dr. Charles Ray Goff, 
who retired after 19 years as pastor of this 
church in the heart of Chicago’s Loop. 
—ADVOCATE PHOTO. 


Communion Sunday (Oct. 5). In 
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COMMENT 


The Word From Oslo 

BISHOP FRED P. CORSON of Philadelphia, new presi- 
dent of the World Methodist Council, told the concluding 
session of the 10-day World Methodist Conference in Oslo 
that “Christianity must come to grips with the stark reality 
of the situation which confronts us. Protestantism appears 
to be the victim of the paradoxical situation of increasing in 
favor while diminishing in influence.” 

Calling for a strategy to recover Methodism’s enthusiasm, 
the bishop cited objectives which warrant special attention 
and action: an increase in the church’s theological, moral, 
and educational impact; better preparation for church mem- 
bership; application of social principles at the local church 
level, and positive action in the ecumenical movement. 

No one would question the bishop’s grasp of the present 
situation. As the council leader stated elsewhere in his 
address, we have “the impression that we are fighting yester- 
day’s battles.” Today’s high level of interest in religion is 
not matched by an equally high level of interest in being 
religious. More people know about Christianity, the Church, 
and Christ, but not nearly so many are Christian, are caught 
up in the community of believers, and personally experience 
the new life in the Spirit. What is urgently needed for 
revitalization of our denomination is more people who take 
the step from casual acquaintance about great things of the 
faith to participation in the great ongoing, vibrant, creative 
Christian movement. 

It will be said that Bishop Corson’s prescription for 
making Methodism more relevant is just an emphatic 
restatement of objectives Methodist leaders have been urg- 
ing through program channels. There is basis for that com- 
ment. But the need for these emphases is greater now than 
ever before. Who would say that Methodism has reached 
perfection in any one or all of the areas the bishop cited? 
Has the moral impact of Methodism been such that Meth- 
odists generally are regarded “different,” or do they 
continue to conform to existing social patterns? Do Method- 
ist people know the basic reasons for their faith? Are they 
receiving instruction prior to and after being received 
members, to give them a needed basis for participating in- 
telligently and vitally as Christians in the organized Chris- 
tian movement? 

We urge our readers’ careful study of the World Method- 
ist Conference statement to the Methodists of the world, 
pages 20-21, this issue. The distinctive note it sounded at 
Oslo could be heard with profit many times by Methodists 
everywhere. That note, coupled with Bishop Corson’s still 
timely prescription, could well become a blueprint for 
Methodism’s renewal in our day. 


The Fifth Anniversary 
WE WHO ARE associated with The Methodist Church’s 


“bold venture” in religious journalism have a fifth anni- 
versary coming up next month. It was just five years ago 
that the General Conference authorized the creation of two 

special-purpose magazines where one, the 130-year-old 
Cristian Apvocarte, had been serving Methodists. One was 
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TocetHer, a family magazine; the other, the CuristiaNn 
Apvocate, was for Methodist ministers and other church 
leaders. 

In the succeeding five years, circulation of ToceTHER 
climbed to heights not heretofore reached by a Methodist 
journal, and exceeded only by one other Protestant maga- 
zine. The quality and message of Tocetuer’s editorial 
presentation attracted attention well beyond its sponsoring 
denomination. The Curistian ApvocaTe concentrated on 
meeting needs of ministers and other church leaders. Re- 
sponse here, too, was most heartening. 

The Curistian Apvocate with this issue completes its 
first five years as a partner in the bold venture, focusing 
editorially on the mission of the Church and the needs of 
its leadership. 

The staff envisions the Curistian Apvocate as reflecting 
the creative thinking among and by church leaders. Its 
discussions grow out of current Methodist concerns. 

The Apvocate is a channel of communication for Method- 
ist leadership through which written expressions of creative 
thinking and mature judgment are conveyed from author 
to reader. Information about events, trends, and develop- 
ments are shared. Presentations continue the educational 
experience of ministers so well begun in formal ministerial 
training. Here, as in no other publication, columns are 
open for objective evaluations of our church’s inner life 
and work. 

For many of our readers, the Curistian Apvocate is the 
main source of news about the religious world in general 
and the Methodist world in particular. We continue to work 
to improve this presentation, knowing that it is one of 
our special responsibilities. 

The fact that other denominations have begun or are now 
considering publications tailored to meet needs of their lead- 
ership gives us added encouragement. Your letters of com- 
ment, criticism, evaluation, and encouragement are espe- 
cially welcomed. Our greatest ambition is to produce a 
publication that will meet the needs of the leadership of 
Methodism, a helpful tool in the hands of those committed 
to the Christian ministry. 


Christian Advocate est. 1826 . . . The Pastor est, 1937 


Christian Advocate 
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LETTERS 


“Live and Let Live” 

Errors: I heartily agree with the 
straight-forward statements in Total Ab- 
stinence: Essential for Board Members? 
[June 22, p. 12]. Having been reared to 
hold firm personal convictions on the 
rightness of total abstinence, I attempted 
in my fifth year as pastoral minister for 
the first time seriously to enforce Para- 
graph 207 with my nominating commit- 
tee. The results were disastrous and 
pointed up the futility and hypocrisy 
of the rule. Not only were some of the 
church’s most effective laymen alienated 
and a few Christian Pharisees made 
jubilant, but the district superintendent 
felt himself forced into a position of 
compromise, first promising me support 
and then withdrawing it at the crucial 
moment on the floor of the quarterly 
conference. 

I say, abolish the rule and admit that 
moderate drinking among Methodist 
laymen today is not in itself a sufficient 
reason for disqualification from official 
board membership. At the same time, 
let those of us who believe in abstinence 
continue to preach the wisdom of this 
position and its implications for Chris- 
tian stewardship against a world of 
militant opinion to the contrary. 

M. L. Ricketts 

Lovington Methodist Church 

Lovington, Ill. 


Epirors: Thank you for the timely and 
searching article concerning the discipli- 
nary requirement of total abstinence for 
our official leadership in the church. 

I have never read a more thorough 
analysis of our Methodist position. I 
hope that the discussion resulting will 
be helpful to our whole church, and that 
persons will not respond simply out of 
emotion generated by the difficulties in- 
volved in change, but rather out of the 
deep spirit of love which includes those 
who differ from us even on important 
issues. 

I was disappointed with Douglas 
Jackson’s comment. [Church Law: A 
Part of Social Strategy, June 22, p. 14.] 
He simply restates all the arguments of 
the past without facing the central mat- 
ter of Chamber’s logic—that abstinence 
is a social strategy Christians adopt 
expressing their conviction that love for 
others involves responsibility to help 
them by being the best persons we can 


TO THE EDITORS 


be. Jackson’s central point is completely 
beside the point. He fears that we may 
be “other controlled,” “comfortable,” and 
that preachers may serve up only “bland 
good will.” Dodging Chamber’s central 
issue will in no wise negate the possi- 
bility of these dangers in much of our 
preaching or in much of Methodism’s 
life. 

Incidentally, why did you not have a 
pastor answer the challenge, rather than 
I have nothing against the 
latter, but it is the pastor himself who 
lives with his people, and who knows, 
personally, the quality of Christian life 
of many persons who serve in the church, 
but cannot because of conviction, abide 
by the rule of abstinence. His answer 
as a member of the General Board of 
Christian Social Concerns seemed to me 
to indicate his lack of concern for the 
many Christians among us who have not 
adepted abstinence as a social strategem, 
but whose fellowship with Christ may 
nonetheless go very deep. 

Davin H. WEaveER 

Nayes Memorial Methodist Church 

Fremont, Ohio 


a professor ? 


Around the Bush 


Eprtors: The issue of July 20 arrived 
and I proceeded to read the first edi- 
torial, “Proclaiming the Cost.” And it ir- 
ritated me [Comment, p. 3]. 

Then I read some of the letters in 
Open Forum and came to the one by 
my friend Ed Carothers of Schenectady, 
N.Y. [July 20, p. 5]. To me his remarks 
are much to the point. Now may I dis- 
close my own irritation? 

In the said editorial, to use the perti- 
nent query of Harvey the Rabbit: “Just 
what did you have in mind?” To me 
this is a clear case of innocent general- 
ities without much specific point. Why 
not come out plain with what you are 
driving at? What is this “real Christian 
discipleship” which you call for? And 
how sure are you of the “steady pres- 
sure” under which we pastors must en- 
courage or settle for “this kind of in- 


dulgent discipleship”? What are those 


“costs” you would have us proclaim? 
“Just what did you have in mind?” 
There are seven paragraphs of beating 
about the bush, and I frankly wondered 
just what you were trying to say to 
us. As George M. Docherty has written: 
“No obscurantism is quite so dangerous 





as pious obscurantism.” Fine feathers 
may not make fine birds. Is this some 
more “colorless writing”? 
Fay Cuarwinc MILs 
First Methodist Church 
Hastings, Neb. 


Some Writing! 

Eprrors: Thanks to Mr. Gildea’s fresh 
attack on me [Open Forum, July 20, 
p. 4; see also Mar. 30, p. 7, and May 11, 
p. 9] I now understand the nature of 
his complaint. He doesn’t like my words; 
he doesn’t like the way I write. This is 
a matter of taste. I think he should re- 
member, however, that one’s stuff is no 
good if nobody reads it. If I were to use 
the anemic nomenclature Mr. Gildea 
favors, my material would be unread. 

One cannot, of course, violate stand- 
ards of decency and good taste. This I 
have never done. But one can use strong 
words rather than pallid and_ feeble 
This I try to do. Mr. Gildea 
mutters over my use of the expression 
“faceless women” to describe some 2,(00 

Catholic nuns on the public payroll, 
teaching in public schools, but under the 
most rigorous discipline of clerical su- 
periors. He would use some supine ex- 
pression or not mention the problem at 
all. In light of the vows of total obedi- 
ence which these persons must take, and 
in view of the systematic eradication of 
an independence of decision or will, I 
consider the expression I used practically 
perfect. I challenge him to produce a 
more felicitous one. 

Take the expression Mr. Gildea him- 
self uses about our organization. He 
says POAU needs a “distemper shot,” 
which is to say that POAU is a mad 
dog. Some writing! And he complains 
about me! 


words. 


C. Stantey Lowe. 


Washington, D.C. 
A Valid Voice 


Eprrors: Thank you for the timely and 
very practical article by Bill Rice, Gospel 
Songs Revisited | August 3, p. 9]. 

Those who know Mr. Rice know that 
his is always a valid voice in the field of 
church music and hymn singing. His 
article is inclusive and illustrative. This 
is helpful to those who seek to minister 
to the entire congregation. 

Cnartes E, Lutrick 

First Methodist Church 

Floydada, Tex. 


Qualified Commendation 


Epitors: Please accept my word of 
commendation, along with the many 
other letters of praise that you have been 
receiving. Also, however, please allow me 
to qualify my commendation. I speak 
as a pastor involved in the busy life of 
a sub-urban parish. 

I am most pleased to see the vast 
improvement that has come over the 
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isTIAN ApvocarTE in the past months. 
Perhaps this is one anticipatory sign 
of the coming of the renewal of the 
Church, for which so many have been 
praying. At least, it attempts to reflect 
the freshness and vitality of the theologi- 
cal renaissance that is taking place in 
our seminaries today. Especially may I 
commend you on the penetrating article 
by Thomas C. Oden, Methodist Theol- 
ogy: Its Need and Promise | April 13, p. 
7|, as well as W. B. J. Martin’s, Preach- 
ing: Poetry in the Pulpit [August 3, 
p- 12]. 

Now comes the qualification. The 
danger of the CuristiAN ApvocarE is evi- 
dent, I think, in such articles as Gordon 
Michalson’s The Methodist Response to 
Barth’s Revolution | August 3, p. 7| as 
well as in many of the book reviews. 
In such breath-taking, mile-a-minute 
surveys of theological thought, a dan 
illusion is created. The “O.K. 
names” are mentioned, their positions 
summarized in a sentence or two, and 
we pastors are tempted to feel that we 
have really come to grips with these 
men and are now qualified to put them 
safely in a box, labelling them with 
clichés (“irrational” Barth; “throws the 
baby out with the bath,’ Bultmann; “a 
complex philosopher who calls our God, 
Being itself,” Tillich; “overly-pessimis- 
tic.” Niebuhr). This is tragic, nay even 
blasphemous and dishonest on our part. 

Perhaps this temptation is present 
whenever we read any 23-page religious 
periodical. However, the theological re- 
newal will never occur in the parish 
ministry and life, until we pastors become 
impatient with over-simplifications and 
easy answers and pay the price of wres- 
tling with the theological giants of our 
day first hand. 

Congratulations nevertheless on your 
relative progress and merit. 

Joun C. Rosertson, JR. 

Arlington Heights Methodist Church 

Fort Worth, Tex. 


gerous 


A Vital Answer 

Epitors: I appreciated very much We 
Do Not Build the Kingdom We 
Enter It. {July 20, p. 7.] 

This was an incisive and vital answer 
to the abundant prattle of the do-gooders 
and the peace-pushers. As Dr. Penning- 
ton writes, it is difficult to do good with- 
out the motivation of the Spirit. Let 
us stress to our people the absolute need 
of being born of God, of receiving the 
gift of divine grace and then go forth 
with a heart full of thanksgiving to share 
this new-found joy with others. 

I am indeed grateful to the author for 
his fresh approach to the idea of the 
kingdom of God. He has given me a 
new understanding of its meaning. 

Joun S. MyetTTE 

Methodist Church 

Lawrence, Mich. 
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On Subversive List? 


Epirors: Charles M. Crowe [Opera- 
tion Abolition, July 20, p. 11] says that 
“some of those who are leading in the 
protestation against the picture and the 
HUAC are among those who have been 
listed as subversive by the committee, 
and by the FBI.” 

This is a very serious charge to make, 
and I would be interested in seeing if 
Mr. Crowe is able to document his state- 
ment. Specifically I would like to know 
the names of those “who are leading in 
the protestations,’ and a reference to 
the evidence they “have been listed as 
subversive by the committee and by the 
FBI.” 

If Mr. Crowe is not able to document 
this charge I think a correction should 
be published in a subsequent issue of the 
ADVOCATE. 

R. W. Moon 

First Methodist Church of Fresno 

Fresno, Calif. 


Epitrors: Re: Beyond Abolition {July 
20, p. 11]. Mr. Crowe’s representation of 
the film Operation Abolition as (a) the 
product of an over-anxious, yet respon- 
sible HUAC, and (b) a misinterpretation 
of a “communist inspired” incident, is 
an irresponsible interpretation and most 
disappointing. 

Is Mr. Crowe serious when he calls 
the HUAC “responsible” knowing that 
they have paid men to lie, ruined the 
lives and reputations of honest people, 
and attacked our bishops and recently 
have sent two fine Methodists (Wilkin- 
son and Braden) to prison? And what 
of our Dr. Willard Uphaus who spent 
a year in jail as a result of the frenzy 
created by the HUAC? 

You will notice that Mr. Crowe draws 
our attention away from the immorality 
of the HUAC, by stating that they 
merely attempted “to enhance anti- 
communist propaganda value,” and by 
over magnifying supposed communist- 
inspired participation. 

We are then invited to forget viola- 
tion of civil liberties and engage in 
“positive demonstrating where it counts.” 
We are to picket sexy movies, crooked 
cops, and sing hymns to juvenile delin- 
quents. But notice the conspicuous omis- 
sion of the sit-ins and the freedom riders 
as positive demonstrators. This omission, 
if it does not show his approval of the 
violators of freedom, it most certainly 
does reflect a dangerously narrow social 
ethic. 

No, Mr. Crowe, it is not surprising 
that the HUAC should call subversive 
those who oppose them. It is character- 
istic. And most men of any dignity either 
discount their listings or consider it an 
honor to be so listed. 

Tuomas Renorn, JR. 
lliff School of Theology 

Denver, Colo. 












CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 


excellence since 1912 
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To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 
tailored robes. 


Write for catalog F-6 
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Garden Grove, California 
First Methodist Church 
Goal $185,000—Pledged $194,351 
Littleton, Colorado 
Littleton Methodist Church 
Goal $200,000—Pledges $205,415 
Newberry, Michigan 
Newberry Methodist Church 
Goal $ 50,000—Pledges $ 62,039 
Rochester, New York 
Wesley Methodist Chiirch 
Goal $100,000—Pledges $121,783 
Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Mark’s Methodist Church 
Goal $ 69,519—Pledged $ 98,151 


If your Church or Conference is plan- 
ning to raise funds, please write: 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE AND FIELD SERVICE 


Dr. Alton E. Lowe, Director 
1701 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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THE COMING SEASON... 


Heighten the significance of the Christmas season by using full-color bulletins at 
your worship services. With the beautiful traditional bulletin you can purchase a 
set of full-color matching pieces which includes a Letterhead, Letterhead Envel- 
ope, Offering Envelope, and an Announcement Folder. Also available is a single 
bulletin in a striking contemporary design. Bulletins, letterhead, and announce- 
ment folder printed on multipurpose paper suitable for mimeographing, multi- 
graphing, or printing. Order by numbers from Cokesbury today. 


CHRISTMAS BULLETIN. Features Mary and the Christ Child, and a Bible and 
three candles in an attractive contemporary design. Pages 2, 3, and 4 are blank. 
Size folded, 512x812 inches. AP-6313. Postage extra. 


100, shipping weight, 1 Ib., 6 ozs. $2.00 
500, shipping weight, 7 lbs., 4 ozs. $8.00 
1000, shipping weight, 14 lbs., 8 ozs $14.00 


CHRISTMAS BULLETIN. Beautiful traditional presentation of an open Bible and 
a white candle, surrounded by branches of evergreen and holly against a light 
green background. Pages 2, 3, and 4 are blank. Size folded, 5'2x8'2 inches. 
AP-6314. Postage extra. 


100, shipping weight, 1 Ib., 6 ozs. bdr ec att eats ial ‘2 ; $2.00 
500, shipping weight, 7 lbs., 4 ozs. sales rahi wasaebes ' $8.00 
1000, shipping weight, 14 lbs., 8 ozs. wie ‘ $14.00 


CHRISTMAS LETTERHEAD. Has miniature of illustration on Bulletin AP-6314. 
Size, 812x1l1 inches. AP-6316. Postage extra. 


100, shipping weight, 1 lb., 6 ozs. $2.00 
500, shipping weight, 7 lbs., 4 ozs. cone $8.00 
1000, shipping weight, 14 lbs., 8 ozs. ieee $14.00 


CHRISTMAS LETTERHEAD ENVELOPE. Has miniature of illustration on Bulletin 
AP-6314. Size, 878x374 inches. Gummed flap. AP-6317. Postage extra. 


100, shipping weight, 1 lb., 10 ozs. $2.25 
500, shipping weight, 6 lbs., 1 oz. ; $10.00 
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CHRISTMAS MATERIALS 


CHRISTMAS OFFERING ENVELOPE. Has miniature of illustration on Bulletin AP- 
6314. Dollar size. Gummed flap. AP6318. Postage extra. 


100, shipping weight, 8 ozs. $1.00 
500, shipping weight, 2 lbs., 1 oz. : ; $4.75 
1000, shipping weight 4 lbs., 2 ozs. ‘ : $8.50 


CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENT FOLDER. Has same illustration as Bulletin AP-6314. 
Size folded, 7x312 inches. AP-6319. Postage extra. 


100, shipping weight, 1 Ib., 1 oz. Miko ate wala $1.95 
500, shipping weight, 4 Ibs., 14 ozs. ................05- aay $7.80 
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joher Education's Role 


In Church Renewal 


The church is engaged in a never-ending effort to renew 
and reform itself. Central to this task is the part played by 


the vital dialogue between higher 


education and the local 


parish. In this panel, three members of the college com- 


munity 


tribution to this 


-a student and two professors 


dialogue. They are 


make their con- 


concerned with a 


definition of the church, the use of biblical scholarship, 
and an integration of church school teaching with liberal 


arts education. 


Community on Campus 


Nancy Pell, a junior at Duke 
University, provides a definition 
of the church gained from her 
involvement in a Methodist-spon- 
sored campus group. Nancy is 
from Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


HAT LIFE have you if you 
have not life together? 
There is no life that is not in 
community, 
And no community not lived in 
praise of God. 
T. S. Extor 
Choruses from “The Rock” 


The church is understood as a called 
community only by who _ have 
been pl. vced within 
it by the grace of 
God. The life of 
the church is its in- 
ner history and can 
be apprehended in 
faith only by those 
who respond in 
faith to the Word 
that in the Christ 
event God’s presence is manifest in hu- 
man existence. 

When I speak of the church as a com- 
munity of grace I speak out of an intense 
involvement in the Duke University 
Community of Lay Scholars. Many mem- 
bers of this group are not at all sym- 
pathetic to the conventional expressions 
of the Christian faith, a good percentage 


those 


of them are professed agnostics; never- 
theless, my life with them is the basis 
for what I have to say about the com- 
munity of grace. 

As a community we 
and for a common meal once 


meet for study 
a week; 
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we confess that our lives are lived in 
infidelity, irresponsibility, and 
hidden hostility toward our fellow crea- 
tures. We hear the Word of lite both 
within and without the shadow of the 
that “we are received people in 
our lives just as we are,” and we leave 
our fellowship under the commission to 
live responsible lives within the struc- 
tures of our society. The ministry of 
reconciliation is lived out to me as a 
member of this community. 

I believe with Dietrich Bonhoeffer that 
“it is by the grace of God that a congre- 
gation is permitted to gather visibly in 
this world to share Word and 
Sacrament.” He makes a and 
emphatic distinction between “human” 
and “spiritual” community which seems 
to say that while the former can appear 
to have much of the power of the latter, 
a merely horizontal community is with- 
out the true freedom which can never 
be accomplished by human effort but 
is only and always given in Jesus Christ. 
Mutual human yearning to escape from 
loneliness into relationships with others 


illusion, 


cross, 


God’ S 
careful 


is ultimately called into question before 
higher unity, the reconciling love of 
the Christ: 


You, have you built well, have 
you forgotten the cornerstone? 
Talking of right relations of men, 
but not of relations of men to God. 


The Rock 


The individual comes into the com- 
munity as one who is alone, yet it is 
only in participating in the experience 
of fellowship that loneliness is fully 
realized. 


According to J. S. Whale, “in a 
truly spiritual sense it is the Church 


which makes the individual what he is, 
because it is the Church alone which 
mediates Christ to him.” 

The Word of freedom which is spoken 
in the Christ event frees us from any 
justify our sinful past or to 
secure our unknown future. As free men 
able to meet those who come 
not as threats to the meaningful- 
ness of our lives, but as persons. We are 
equally 


need to 


we are now 
to us, 


able to accept separation from 
those we love since we are no longer 
compelled to bind them to us in a 
attempt to avoid loneliness. 
The mysteries and differences of human 
nature members of the 
munity are overcome, not by sheer force 
of human effort and will, but instead 
they are overcome by the ineffable grace 
ot God. 


desperate 


between com 


For as man is in Christ he becomes 
a new person altogether—the past 
is finished and everything 
has become fresh and new. All this 
is God’s doing, for he has recon- 
ciled us to himself through Jesus 
Christ; and he has made us agents 
of the reconciliation. 

(II Corsmthians 5:16-17) 

Phillips translation 


gone, 


Reinhold Neibuhr further explains 
human relationships in terms of the me- 
diating grace of God. 


Real love between person and per- 
son is therefore a relationship in 
which spirit meets spirit in a di- 
mension in which both the uni- 
formities and the differences of 
nature, which bind men together 
and separate them, are transcended. 
This is no simple possibility. Each 
soul remains, in a sense, inscrutable 
to its fellows. It is a — 
only by way of the love of God. . 
Where the love of God does not 
undergird and complete the rela- 
tion . the similarities of nature 
and of reason may indeed unite 
men but not on the level of spirit 
and freedom. 

The Nature and Destiny of Man 


As members of a Christian community 








meet, they participate in three inter- 
related functions; they meet each other 
and the Christ through Confession of 
sin; they reafirm to one another the 
Word of freedom (salvation) which is 
the foundation of their community; and 
they partake of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in a common meal. The 
event of confession is possible through 
our community in Christ. There is no 
longer any need for me to hide or to 
justify my sin before my brother; my 
acceptance in Christ frees me to stand 
before the congregation which he repre- 
sents as the sinner that I am, and my 
brother’s freedom in Christ enables him 
to accept me into the congregation as a 
sinner. And as a sinner I know forgive- 
ness is not a possibility, but a promise. 

My humiliation before another is my 
death, the crucifixion; I am not merely 
talking to myself—one is there who 
hears my voice and knows my sin. As 
I am received by that one, I am made 
certain of my acceptance by the com- 
munity; this is my resurrection, my re- 
ceiving of new life. As my brother for- 
gives me I am made certain of my ac- 
ceptance by the God whose grace has 
provided this community. “As the open 
confession of my sins to a brother in- 
sures me against self-deception, so, too, 
the assurance of forgiveness becomes fully 
certain to me only when it is spoken by 


a brother in the name of God.” (Bon- 
hoeffer ) 

In the confidence that the community 
is restored through the words of con- 
fessions and the Word of forgiveness, 
we are moved to celebrate the event by 
participating in the symbolic act of Holy 
Communion. The Word became flesh 
to enact God’s reconciliation among men, 
so we respond to that Word in the 
drama of a sacrificial meal. 

Even as we experience high moments 
of communion we realize that the life 
we share together is soon to be expelled 
from the gathered community and 
scattered throughout the society from 
which we have been called. To negate 
this aspect of the life of the community 
would be to vitiate it of its true mean- 
ing. Both the Old and New covenants 
were made that the chosen of God might 
declare his glory unto men: 


for I give water in the wilderness, 
rivers in the desert, to give drink 
to my chosen people, the people 
whom I formed for myself that 
they might declare my praise. 


(Isaiah 43:20) 


But you are God’s “chosen genera- 
tion,” his “royal priesthood,” his 
“holy nation,” his “peculiar peo- 


ple,’"—all the old titles of God's 


Source for Teachers 


Christian education professor 
Paul Neufer seeks a closer link 
between the college and_ the 
church school classroom. Dr. Neu- 
fer teaches at Lycoming College, 
Williamsport, Penna. 


AM SO relieved 

to know that I 
can use what I 
learned in college 
in my church school 
class.” 

I was glad to hear 
these words because 
they came from a 
professional school teacher who had just 
completed one of the regular training 
courses we conducted for church school 
teachers. Because of her professional 
training I felt uneasy about expecting her 
to go through the same course with those 
prospective teachers who had had no 
training at all. 

This teacher was trained in a liberal 
arts college. She had taught in a good 
public school, but no one had ever re- 
assured her that her liberal arts educa- 
tion, her public school teaching methods, 
and the understanding of the Christian 
faith make for creative Christian educa- 
tion in our church schools. 





Our church-related colleges need to 
tie the liberal arts education to the local 
church that the rich back- 
ground of our college graduates can be 
unleashed in the church school classroom 
for the benefit of both the students and 
the teachers. 

If the church school is ever to be ef- 
fective the volunteer teaching staff must 
be thoroughly trained. This is true in all 
departments of the church school, but 
it becomes critical from the junior high 
level upward. In these departments a 
church school teacher, in addition to 
having an adequate grasp of teaching 
methods and group relations, must have 
a confident, critical approach to the 
3ible, and a workable understanding of 
Christian doctrine. He must also have the 
ability to relate the teachings of the Bible 
and the doctrines of the church to the 
everyday life and experience of the stu- 
dent. 

Who is better qualified than a Chris- 
tian graduate of a church-related college? 
The church-related college has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to train students to 
take an important role in the life of the 
church as teachers in the church school. 
Why not add one more dimension to the 
liberal arts education and give students 
the skills they need to put their knowl- 


school so 


people now belong to you. /t is 
for you now to demonstrate the 
goodness of him who has called 
you out of darkness into his amaz- 
ing light. In the past you were 
not “a people” at all; now you are 
the people of God. In the past 


you had no experience of his 
mercy, but now it is intimately 
yours.” 
(I Peter 2:9-10) 
Phillips translation 


The community must declare the love 
of God to a desperate world. That is 
all we know. As our salvation has been 
received by grace, so our testimony i 
heard by grace. We have only to speak 
to men where they are. 

I am greatly moved by a story pub- 
lished in The Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 
1960: A five-year-old boy, “hopelessly” 
schizophrenic, was given over to the 
care of a courageous woman psychiatrist. 
Every day this faithful woman would 
lie down on the floor with the child 
and simply and silently hold his hand. 
One day, after six long months, their 
eyes met for a moment and the boy 
moaned softly. This, to me, is the mission 
of the church. We stand with each other 
in community and with the world in our 
witness in confessions and thanksgiving, 
all in the name of Jesus Christ. 


edge to practical use in the local church 
school ? 

This is not a casual suggestion. There 
is urgency in it. The life of the church, 
spiritual and physical, depends upon 
the knowledge its members have of the 
Bible, history, and doctrine. In main 
the source of this knowledge is the 
church school. The public schools cannot 
teach it; parents are not doing it. So 
the church school becomes the lifeline 
of the whole institution. 

Each year the church-related colleges 
turn out scores of trained young people. 
Many of these, who shortly become 
young parents, return to their commu- 
nities, or find employment in new com- 
munities, but discover in the local church 
school nothing at all to challenge them. 
After being part of a constructive, criti- 
cal atmosphere of the campus they find 
church schools unbearably dull. But if 
while they had been in college they 
could have been shown the unlimited 
possibilities of Christian education in a 
local church, they could become part of 
the local church school and at the same 
time become a magnificent resource for 
creative teaching. 

Eighty per cent of Methodists have 
never seen or been a part of creative 
Christian education. All they know is 
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the traditional, boring, “wasted hour” 
they were subjected to as children. While 
we attempt to show the students in 
college the best in all other fields, why 
not let them see the best in Christian 
education as it should be applied in the 
church school? 

This could be accomplished in two 
ways. First, there could be a general 
course on Christian education in The 
Methodist Church for the purpose of 
indoctrinating students to teach on a 
volunteer staff in their local church 
school. Well-trained public school teach- 
ers cannot tolerate teaching in a local 
church school because of its slip-shod 
methods. However, if they had some 
background in creative Christian educa- 
tion, they would feel much more like 
participating. 


Let’s Share Our 


Religion professor Andrew 
Eichkoff finds students lacking in- 
formation about higher criticism 
in biblical scholarship. Dr. Eich- 
koff is chairman, the department 
of religion, Bradley University, 
Peoria, Ill. 


oe I at- 
tended an 
adult Methodist 
Sunday school class 
consisting primarily 
of college graduates 
ranging in age from 4” 

about 30 to 50 years i 

of age. The teacher, 

a college graduate, was a layman of 60. 
Literature from the Adult Division of 
the Methodist Board Education was 
being used. 

This Sunday, as on several other Sun- 
days, his presentation consisted of a very 
naive biblical literalism: “I won’t try 
to understand or explain all the problems 
about the nature of Jesus —— I just 
believe what the Bible says. I admit my 
faith is emotional. All faith is emotion- 

’ His lesson showed little, but he felt 
that what he taught was typical of 
Methodism and what the literature 
was trying to present. It was neither. 

For well over 30 years seminary pro- 
fessors have recognized that the Bible 
has internal contradictions; that there 
are differences between the best ancient 
texts; that some passages contradict 
known scientific truth; and that even 
Christ flatly contradicted parts of the 
Old Testament. 

We now understand that God’s in- 
spiration of the Bible is in its message 
and not necessarily in the cosmology or 
other passages relating to supposed scien- 
tific statements. 

This approach to the inspiration of 
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Second, there should be organized 
advanced courses on methods of Chris- 
tian education for students who would 
become professional educational assist- 
ants, and who would possibly take either 
full-time or part-time work in a local 
church on a professional basis. This 
course would provide actual teaching ex- 
perience in a local church school, with 
the opportunity to observe a confident 
local church in action. There should be 
provided also experience in training 
adult workers in a local church school. 
With a transient population the problem 
of training new staff members is a 
perpetual thing. 

Here are some advantages to having 
the church-related college interpret the 
work of the church school to its students: 

1. Students would gain a greater ap- 


Know ledge 


the Scriptures is necessary for our scien- 
tific age. It has found a wide acceptance 
within Methodist circles. Yet the min- 
isters of our church have not commu- 
nicated these findings to our people. 
Our sermons may be based on a liberal 
theory of the inspiration of the Bible, 
but this is rarely indicated overtly in a 
sermon. 

Our Sunday schools tend to reiterate 
verbal literalism because it is easy to 
explain and though this might be per- 
missible with children, it is no longer 
acceptable for adults. 

Yet the genius of Protestantism has 
been and must always be in an intelligent 
use of the Bible. Many millions of Bibles 
are sold each year, but few people really 
read them. Think what exciting new 
areas of understanding would be opened 
to millions of devout, serious Christians 
if they could use the tools of higher and 
lower biblical criticism and demytholo- 
gizing to meet some of the modern ob- 
jections to the authority of the Bible. 


HEN I WAS pastor of a church 
several years ago, a couple joined 

the church after attending a Sunday 
school class for several months. Both 
were college graduates. They thought 
that all Christians—certainly all Meth- 
odists—believed that every word in the 
Bible had been literally dictated by God. 
Their college courses conflicted with 
many Bible stories and they could not 
accept Bible stories that conflicted with 
known scientific truth. As a result they 
had ~ their church relations to 
atrophy. am certain that their pastors 
in previous years (Methodist) believed 
in some sort of liberal inspiration of the 
Bible but this couple never knew it! 
Many of my students come to me, 
puzzled as to why all their church and 
Sunday school teaching has been based 





preciation for the church because they 
then would understand it better and 
would see that it is truly capable of 
creative work. 

2. Although the Christian education 
courses in college would be mostly 
“method centered,” students would be 
confronted with the Christian faith be- 
cause they would have to read lesson 
material dealing with all phases of the 
faith. 

3. Even if students would never teach 
in a local church school, they would gain 
invaluable insight for the religious train- 
ing of their own children. (College 
trained persons can help their children 
in many areas uneducated persons can- 
not, but for the most part seem to be 
unaware of how to give religious train- 
ing to their children.) 


on a literal interpretation of the Bible. 
Many come from churches where I know 
the minister and it is clear that the teach- 
ing they received does not reflect their 
minister’s beliefs. 

A rash of sermons will not solve 
this problem though more frequent, in- 
telligible usage in sermons of the mod- 
ern understandings of biblical criticism 
would be a positive contribution. 

In addition, there are several sug- 
gestions that would be feasible in most 
local churches. 

1. Ministers should organize and 
teach Bible classes. Frequently the min- 
ister—a product of Methodist higher edu- 
cation—is the only one in a local church 
sufficiently trained to teach the Bible. 
This should probably be held during the 
week since Sunday classes would crowd 
an already busy schedule. 

2. Conduct workshops or seminars 
for Sunday school teachers of all age 
groups. It would be a welcome relief for 
teachers to receive help in achieving a 
more mature understanding of the Bible 
instead of the usual diet of methods 
and aids. 

3. Church membership or confirma- 
tion classes should include instruction 
in a liberal theory of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 

4. Young people should be encour- 
aged to devote some of their class sessions 
to straight Bible study. 

5. College students should be en- 
couraged to take courses in religion. 
Many of these students will return to 
their home churches and, if they have 
been able to develop a mature grasp of 
the Scriptures, will be good potential 
Sunday school teachers. 

A vital faith calls for an intelligible 
grasp of the Scriptures; it will not come 
through recourse to dogmatism or mean- 
ingless ritual. 





MEN 
in the Church 


Are we too slow in offering 
career opportunities to the ladies? 


VERYWHERE in the Christian 

world people are talking about the 
place, role, and status of women in the 
Church. In the areas where the so-called 
younger churches are springing up the 
expanding opportunities for women in 
education, business, politics, and other 
fields of life appear in sharp contrast to 
the traditional patterns of church life 
where women still occupy a secondary 
place. 

To be sure, there are great differences 
in the practices and attitudes of various 
church bodies, some admitting women to 
all levels of church life, including the or- 
dained ministry, others granting women 
almost no place except the women’s or- 
ganizations. These differences in the 
total church attitudes naturally affect the 
employment of women in_ various 


churches and the attitudes of pastors. 


Three background facts are important 
to keep in mind. First, pastors need to 
recall that vocations for women in the 
Church are not new. In the early Church, 
even the scanty records we have point to 
liberal attitudes toward the participation 
of women in the Church’s life, a position 
that was especially striking in that day. 

Throughout the first 15 centuries of 
Christian history, and even today in the 
Roman Catholic and other churches, 
there has been a real vocation for women 
in religious orders. The practical disap- 
pearance of such orders in Protestantism, 
except for those in Anglican churches, 
has removed a traditional opportunity 
for women to serve on the same basis 
on which men serve. This was partially 
compensated for in the deaconness or- 
ders of some churches—a form of service 
which seems to have less and less appeal. 

A second fact is the drastic revolution 
which has occurred in the employment 
of women in almost all parts of the 
world. In the United States, for example, 
the statistics indicating the large num- 
bers who are gainfully employed, the 
wide range of opportunities, and the pre- 
dictions as to the rapid increase in this 
trend are startling. 


Cynthia O. Wedel is immediate past 
president of United Church Women, 
and a member of .the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches. 
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As it becomes more and more common 
for women to have a second career in 
addition to marriage and homemaking, 
it is only natural that an increasing num- 
ber will feel called to devote this part of 
their lives to the Church. It would be 
tragic if the Church, through apathy or 
uncritical traditionalism, failed to pro- 
vide opportunities. 

A third factor in the present-day situa- 
tion is the growing complexity of the 
Church’s ministry. Whether it can be 
scientifically proved or not, it seems that 
there are far greater demands upon the 
Church than ever before. Greater con- 
centrations of population are partly re- 
sponsible, and also, people look to the 
Church not only for worship and biblical 
instruction, but for counseling, social 
service aid and opportunities, Christian 
guidance in many areas of life, almost 
complete religious instruction of children 
and youth, marital and family guidance, 
social and organizational life. 

Within a widened picture of the 
Church’s ministry may well be found 
many career opportunities for well- 
trained women. The past 25 years have 
seen a rapid development in the training 
and employment of women in Christian 
education. The director of Christian edu- 
cation has achieved a recognized profes- 
sional status. Not quite so highly de- 
veloped, but advancing rapidly, are the 
fields of youth leadership, work with 
college students, and the teaching of re- 
ligion i in schools and colleges. 

Social work under church auspices— 
especially the possibilities of a well- 
trained social worker directing the social 
service activities of a local church—is 
beginning to be explored. The broad field 
of counseling and guidance offers oppor- 
tunities for a rich lay ministry for women 
who are adequately trained. Church 
music and drama, and the growing use 
of radio and television by the churches 
offer other possibilities. 

All this is in addition to the career of 
women in the ordained ministry—a mat- 
ter that involves doctrine and polity. It 
is interesting to note the increasing num- 
ber of churches that are opening their 
full ministry to women. In general, we 
may say that the ordination of women 
is so new a development that it has not 
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been fully tested. However, the possi- 
bility of ordination has begun to enlarge 
the opportunities for adequate theologi- 
cal education for women, which is really 
excellent preparation for many church 
careers short of the full ministry. 

The level of clergy salaries is impor- 
tant for the minister and his family, but 
also directly affects all other employees 
of a church. To a devoted Christian, 
whether lay or clergy, salary is a sec- 
ondary matter in selecting a vocation. 
But a woman, with children or aged par- 
ents to support, may find it hard to work 
as a church secretary at half what she 
could earn in a business office. Yet she 
may not be offered more because even 
the minister’s salary may be lower than 
the community’s average for a good sec- 
retary! 

Obviously, every church must look to 
its employment policies if it is to expand 
its program. Those who work for the 
church at any level, from janitor to 
bishop, must be assured of a decent stand- 
ard of living. Women certainly are no 
exception. 

Now, about specific policies on the 
employment of women. First is the 
changing nature of the Church itself in 
a rapidly changing society. The second 
is the revolution which is taking place 
in the lives of women. 

One of two things will happen to the 
Church in the next generation or two. 
Either it will become an attractive, but 
nonessential extra in the lives of a di- 
minishing number of people, or it will 
move into a new day of greater relevance 
to current problems and of essential serv- 
ice to mankind. 

As the work of the modern church ex- 
pands, it will require more people to do 
this work. So, the field for both ordained 
and lay specialists in the full-time service 
of the Church is a rapidly growing one. 

As in every other area of life, women 
must be reckoned with in the develop- 
ment of modern church life. Theologi- 
cally this is sound. Economic pressures, 
higher education, lengthened life ex- 
pectancy and freedom from household 
drudgery all combine to open to millions 
of women either the opportunity or the 
necessity for a career in addition to home- 
making. 
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Bold Venture 


Enters a New Phase 


HEN THE EDITORS of the 
CurisTIAN ApvocaTE asked me to 
comment on the fifth anniversary of the 
“bold venture” I had just finished read- 
ing The Outsider and the Word of God 
(Abingdon, $4), by Dr. James Sellers. 
This excellent book begins with the 
statement, “A staggering number of peo- 
ple who go to church don’t take it 
seriously.” As minister of evangelism at 
Nashville’s West End Methodist Church, 
I find evidence of this in a way that was 
not true when I began my ministry 46 
years ago. To accompany my statement 
about TocreTruer, I asked the editors to 
print excerpts from Dr. Sellers’ book, 
because his concern to communicate the 
Word of God to the “outsider” reflects 
alike concern in ToGETHER. 
Reaching the “outsider,” both in and 
out of the church, is a pressing responsi- 


By A. J. WALTON 


Retired member of North Carolina Conference; previously 
Professor of Church Administration, Duke Divinity School. 


bility, and I, for one, am grateful to the 
General Conference for providing To 
GETHER and the CurisTIAN ADvocATE as 
tools to communicate the Gospel to a 
20th-century culture. 

Working in the pastorate, on a semi- 
nary campus, and at the board level of 
The Methodist Church, I have become 
convinced that one of our greatest 
evangelistic opportunities lies within our 
own church family. 

Indeed, to reach this large group in 
our midst is our greatest outreach hope. 
Our people need to know better our be- 
liefs, our way of thought and life, and 
how to face life’s situations as Christians. 

To meet these needs, the General 
Conference recommended what was 
termed a “bold venture”—a_ publishing 
enterprise that included a new concept 
in church journalism, a family magazine 


that uses the finest in professional talent 
and techniques. This was supplemented 
by a pastor’s journal, the CrrisTIAN 
ApvocateE, by the Central Christian Ad- 
vocate for the Central Jurisdiction, and 
by 27 Area News Editions. 

TocETHER was designed to make Chris- 
tian principles vivid and vital, to make 
more meaningful the Church, its message 
of salvation, its history and its beliefs. 
To achieve this purpose, TocETHER has 
used every worthy means and every ap- 
plicable skill known to modern journal- 
ism. It deals with life as it is and points 
to Christian responses and ways of action. 

As the “bold venture” enters its sixth 
year, it begins a second phase. Our peo- 
ple now have accepted TocetHer. In 
phase two, we will want to find even 
more effective uses of this bold new ap- 
proach to Christian outreach. 
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STAGGERING NUMBER of people who go to church 
don’t take it seriously. 

An even more staggering number just don’t go. All too 
often such indifference is a sign that, for many, the Christian 
faith has lost its meaning. 

In the simplest terms, the church’s problem with these 
“outsiders” is the problem of Christian communication. It 
is a problem that cuts across the leadership of the church, 
clerical and lay. ... 


Who Is the Outsider? 


... 1 am going to argue that instead of a two-lobed audi- 
ence neatly divided into Christians and non-Christians, the 
church today actually faces, in nearly every congregation 
and community, a new audience that is made up almost 
wholly of outsiders to faith. The members of this audience 
are strangers to the church in baffling and novel ways, and 
so they are not “pagans” in the usual sense of the word. 
Furthermore, there are two kinds of outsiders—one who 
stoutly claims to be an outsider but is partly “hidden” 
Christian, and another who claims to be a Christian but 
is really a “hidden” outsider. . . . 


Can We Make Contact With the Outsider? 


The outsider to the church is everywhere in our society. 
He is not just the beatnik who attempts to rebuild life 
apart from the religious and social structure of America. 
He is not just the atheist or agnostic. He is also the business- 
man who insists he can worship God on the golf course. 
He is even the churchman—or churchwoman—who shows 
up for worship at 11:00 a.m. each Sunday—but who makes 
his really important decisions in accordance with “outside” 


The OUTSIDER: He Wants to Hear 


interests such as social obligations, business arrangements, 
and cultural customs. 

. . - Oftentimes, both in past eras and in the present, 
churchmen have failed to communicate with outsiders, not 
because of an inability to find words, but rather because of 
theological restrictions on the very effort! So powerful have 
been these restrictions that we must now face the question: 

Can we make contact with the outsider at all? And if so, 
how? 

... We may ... summarize the problem of reaching the 
outsider: 

1. The proclaimer of the church’s message is under obliga- 
tion to seek a point of contact with the outsider—but one 
of a very special kind. 

2. This point of contact is not to be found in any virtues 
or abilities or capacities of the outsider, except as they 
exhibit sin. 

3. It is thus to be found in the outsider’s previous failure 
to hear the Gospel, for the point of contact is always a “point 
of conflict” with God. 

4. Nevertheless, this point of contact-conflict will be found 
only when the communicator seeks to know the recipient 
in his individual situation. Since this situation includes a 
“previous failure to hear the Gospel,” the proclaimer will 
use the language of this previous state of the recipient. 

5. To take advantage of this point of conflict, then, the 
communicator will always have to step beyond the circle 
of the insider, drop the language or symbols of believers— 
at least in part—and communicate with the outsider as a 
true partner, using language or symbols to which the partner 
is accustomed. 


from The Outsider and the Word of God 


by James E. Sellers, Copyright © 1961 Abingdon Press. 


4 the Veugin Evi 
Redlty Vet? 


Professor Howard A. Hanke’s article in our 
July 6 issue (The Validity of the Virgin Birth) 
touched off a heavy mail reaction. We have 
selected three of the manuscripts we received 
to serve as a panel for further discussion of 
the doctrine. The letters that follow the panel 
represent correspondents who favored or op- 
posed Dr. Hanke’s stand.—The Editors. 


Transformed Persons Tried to Say Why 


By RALPH W. ODOM 

College Chaplain and Associate 
Professor of Religion, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 


F one is to take a stand with respect 
to the doctrine of the virgin birth, 

he will want to examine carefully the 
grounds on which he holds his view, 
whether of acceptance or rejection. 

In Professor H. A. Hanke’s recent 
article, he presents several types of argu- 
ments as validation for his strong belief 
in the doctrine. Let us examine these in 
detail. 

1) The doctrine, he asserts, stems 
from the very beginning of the Chris- 
tian Church. This is the test of truth 
we may call the test of antiquity—be- 
cause the ancients believed it, it must be 
so; their wisdom was somehow superior 
to ours. Yet we all know that many 
sincere and wise men of times past have 
been mistaken in their explanations even 
when their experience was valid. Most 
thinkers would regard the test of an- 
tiquity one of the least valuable of our 
tests of truth. 

(2) Another type of validation sug- 
gested by Professor Hanke is that the 
doctrine has survived across the cen- 
turies in the thinking of the church. This 
is the test of time—because it has lasted, 
it must be true. Again, any of us could 
cite illustrations of ideas held for cen- 
turies by well-intentioned men, then 
proved false. The shift from the Ptole- 
maic to the Copernican conception of the 
universe, and from a flat to a spherical 
earth, would be cases in point. 

(3) Probably the basis on which Pro- 
fessor Hanke relies most heavily is the 
opinion of authorities in the field of 
religion. In a court of law this type of 
evidence is referred to as expert testi- 
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mony. Other equally reputable experts 
with whom the author disagrees are also 
cited, however, and consequently it is 
recognized that the experts—all sincere, 
all in the Christian tradition, all having 
paid the price in terms of scholarship 
to have the right to speak—disagree with 
one another! 

When we then ask the further ques- 
tion, on what grounds will one accept 
the opinion of one group of experts and 
reject the opinions of others, we are 
thrown back upon our own resources for 
the evaluation of the evidences presented 
by the experts in validation of their argu- 
ments. Since an equally rational and 
cogent case may be made by citing the 
experts for whichever position one takes, 
the value of expert testimony as a basis 
for belief certainly must be sharply ques- 
tioned. 

(4) A fourth basis for acceptance of 
the doctrine, implied if not stated spe- 
cifically, is the authority of religious ex- 
perience—the test of truth we might 
loosely designate as intuition. The sup- 
“religious con- 
to use Professor Hanke’s term, 


position is that one’s 
science, 
leads us to the particular doctrinal con- 
clusion. It hardly need be pointed out 
that the equally sincere religious con- 
sciences of Christians may lead them to 
opposing views on this question. Nor 
is this to invalidate religious experience; 
rather it is to question whether valida- 
tion of doctrine is an appropriate use of 
religious experience. 

(5) Sometimes _ stated 
sometimes disguised, in 
Hanke’s article is the authoritarian test 
of truth. That is, some source not itself 
subject to question is taken as proof of 
one’s argument—in this case, mainly the 
Bible but also the Church. Proponents 
of opposing viewpoir*: claim the Bible 


specifically, 
Professor 


and the Church for support, sometimes 
citing, but interpreting differently, the 
very same statements! By and large the 
authoritarian test of truth would le 
regarded as the least helpful test in ovr 
time, for it denies our God-given right 
and responsibility to use our minds, io 
ask questions, and to demand of any 
proposed authority the grounds for its 
claim. Present-day biblical exegesis takes 
a dim view of the “proof text” method. 

We turn now to a brief consideration 
of some of the factors which must be 
included along with Professor Hanke’s 
arguments in any thorough appraisal of 
the problem: 

(1) The biblical evidence itself is 
by no means conclusive. The two Gospel 
writers who report a supernatural origin 
for Jesus both record the genealogy of 
Joseph whose paternity is then denied! 
Moreover, Jesus himself seems to have 
been unaware of any such origin. On at 
least some occasions, he seems to have re- 
jected efforts to attribute high acclaim to 
him or to his origin. (See “Luke 11:27- 
28; Matthew 7:21.) 

Professor Hanke passes perhaps too 
lightly over what he calls “the troubling 
silence of Mark and John.” As feasible 
as his explanation is the one that suggests 
that the virgin birth stories are later 
than Mark’s account, and not considered 
valid or necessary by the writer of the 
fourth Gospel. Similarly it may well be 
that Paul did not know of the traditions. 
In any case, these three major reporters 
and fashioners of early Christian thought 
were able to affirm the divinity and 
uniqueness of Jesus without reference to 
the virgin birth. 

(2) The historical approach asks 
“How did the doctrine come into the 
tradition?” Some time between the Paul- 
ine and Markan accounts, and the Mat- 
thean and Lukan accounts, the stories 
of a supernatural origin came forcefully 
into the tradition. What situations in the 
Graeco-Roman world and _ the early 
Christian communities might have called 
them forth? 

One possibility is the increasing com- 
petition with the mystery religions as 
Christianity more and more left behind 
its Jewish roots and took on Hellenistic 
characteristics. These religions, popular 
throughout the Roman Empire, almost 
without exception worshiped a cult Lord 
who had died, risen from the dead, and 
who now had power to impart immor- 
tality to the believers. In many of the 
myths on which these religions were 
based the Lord was portrayed as having 
been born of an earthly mother as a 
result of a union with a heavenly dicty. 
In order to portray the Christian Lord 
to this Hellenistic culture in as favorable 
a light as possible it is only natural that 
stories of a supernatural origin of Jesus 
also should have developed. 

Moreover, it should be noted that a 
common way of explaining greatness in 
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the Graeco-Roman world of this period 
was precisely the attribution of divine 
paternity. How else will you explain 
genius—the great philosopher, the great 
general, the great statesman? If the per- 
son exhibited more than the usual human 
attributes, he must have had such an 
origin, reasoned the ancients. 

What originally consisted of traditions 


of a supernatural origin, common in 
the Hellenistic world of that day, and 
later a fixed doctrine of the virgin birth, 
was an attempt on the part of early 
Christians to say something about their 
experience of a new spirit in their midst. 
They were transformed persons, with 
untold vitality and courage even in the 
face of cruel persecution. The doctrine 


Favors Doctrine But Objects to Defense 


By L. RICHARD BAILEY 
Associate Pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Webster City, la. 


DO NOT object to the doctrine of the 

virgin birth, for I find the concept a 
useful one, but I do object to the mis- 
takes made by Professor Hanke in its 
defense. 

Paragraph 1 correctly points out that 
certain church leaders deny the validity 
of the virgin birth concept. The re-join- 
der points out that “many Christians” 
feel this to be a contradiction of the 
historic teaching of the church .. . as 
if the mentioned scholars did not feel 
it to be! On the contrary, the scholars 
would agree with the rejoinder! Denial 
of validity is confused with denial of 
historical content. 

Paragraph 4 quotes F. C. Grant as 
noting that the word “virgin” is not 
in the Hebrew text, and then challenges 
Grant by referring to the translation (of 
Isaiah 7:14) in Matthew 1:22-23. This 
is an impossible rejoinder, for Matthew 
did not translate from the Hebrew text, 
but from the LXX! Stranger still is the 
fact that Professor Hanke does not turn 


to the Hebrew text to establish his point. 
As any student of Hebrew will verify, the 
text of Isaiah 7:14 should be rendered, 
“The young woman has become preg- 
nant and is about to bear a son.” The 
article is definite, referring to a person 
well known to the writer and the king; 
that “young woman” is the correct trans- 
lation can be verified from any reputable 
lexicon; the Qal perfect tense of the main 
verb marks action as completed, and the 
participle of immediate futurity (trans- 
lated “is about to bear”) bears out the 
nearness of the event. Further, a reading 
of the passage in context will show that 
the predicted event is to be a sign of the 
defeat of Syria, which happened eight 
centuries before Jesus’ birth. 

In the same paragraph, Professor 
Hanke ventures that “virgin” must be 
in the Hebrew text, lest the inspiration 
of Matthew be in doubt. Granting such 
a view of inspiration, we would have 
to agree with the author . . . it not only 
“puts it in doubt,” it conclusively dis- 
proves it! The fault, however, lies not in 
the Hebrew text, but in Professor 
Hanke’s view of inspiration. What about 
Luke 2:39, which denies the flight of the 


Different Ways of Saying He Was Unique 


By GEORGE W. BUCHANAN 
Assistant Professor of New Testament, 
Wesley Theological Seminary, 


HE NEW Testament was written 

and preserved by a church that was 
convinced that Jesus was unique. He was 
the Messiah. Different authors used dif- 
ferent literary forms to give expression 
to their belief: 

Paul said, “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to himself” (II Cor. 
8:19). Paul does not say anything about 
the virgin birth, even though he had 
an excellent occasion to do so if he had 
chosen. Instead of a virgin birth story, 
Paul said, ““God sent forth his Son, born 
of a woman, born under the law” (Gal. 
4.4). Whether Paul was not acquainted 
with the virgin birth narratives or 
whether he chose not to use them to 
express his faith cannot be ascertained. 
3ut_ whatever Paul thought of Jesus’ 
birth, he was convinced of the uniqueness 
of Jesus and expressed this belief. 

Mark has no virgin birth story, but 
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he explains the special role of Jesus by 
the descent of the spirit at his Baptism 
and the voice from heaven, “Thou art 
my beloved Son; with thee I am well 
pleased” (Mark 1:10-11). 

John begins by the well-known Greek 
belief in the eternal Jogos. This was the 
Word by which God created and sus- 
tained the universe. When John said, “In 
the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 
God” (John 1:1), he was introducing 
nothing new to Greek philosophy. When 
he said, “The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth” 
(John 1:14), he gave expression to his 
Christian belief that Jesus was unique. 

The conviction Mark expressed by the 
voice from heaven and Paul described 
by saying, “God was in Christ,” John 
explained by identifying Jesus with the 
logos. In different ways they were all 
saying that Jesus was unique. Matthew 
and Luke dramatized this very same 
conviction in the virgin birth narratives. 
Both narratives have genealogies. They 


is a figurative way of saying something 
true in the experience of persons who 
had been made new. To miss this, to 
make it a literal event (as if the reporters 
had been there to observe and verify 
the particulars) is to reduce poetry to 
prose and make the accounts say what 
their original fashioners never meant 
them to say. 


Virgin into Egypt (Matthew 2:14-15)? 

Paragraph 6 notes, in cloudy terms, 
that Professor Ferré’s position differs 
from that of “traditional Christianity.” 
A statement of position has suddenly 
become a value judgment, and no at- 
tempt is made to support that judgment. 

Paragraph 8 seeks to support the early 
existence of a virgin birth doctrine by 
quoting the Apostles’ Creed. The source 
is badly chosen, for the Creed in its pres- 
ent form comes from sixth-century West- 
ern Europe, and only parts of it (among 
which is the doctrine in question) go 
back as far as the baptismal formula of 
Hippolytus (a.p. 217). This is well estab- 
lished by the work of Professor J. N. D. 
Kelly, and the apostolic origin of the 
Creed is held by no modern scholar of 
note. Professor Hanke appears to ignore 
recent scholarship in this field. His point, 
that the doctrine goes back to the earliest 
church, is not to be denied, however. 

Thereafter the author tries to make his 
points by the questionable techniques of 
massive secondary quotations, most of 
them from sources now out of print 
(paragraphs 12, 15, 20, 21), and by the 
argument of “implicit, though silent.” 


are different, but they both show that 
Jesus was the son of David through 
Joseph’s line. They also affirm that Mary 
conceived while still a virgin. To 20th- 
century scientists who are more con- 
cerned about gynecology than faith 
these affirmations are mutually exclusive. 
Either Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
therefore the son of David or he was 
virgin born—but not both. In the Roman 
world of the first century this did not 
appear to be a stumbling block. Philo, 
for example, could believe that Isaac 
was virgin born without dismissing the 
fact that he was the son of Abraham. 
So the authors of the birth narratives 
could dramatize their conviction that 
Jesus was the son of David, the true 
Messiah. But they insisted that he was 
more than a son of David. His uniqueness 
cannot be explained without indicating 
God’s activity in some special way. 
“God was in Christ,” a voice from 
heaven said, “Thou art my beloved Son”; 
“The Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us”; he was virgin born. These 
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are all imperfect but meaningful ways 
of expressing through Hebrew imagery, 
Greek philosophy, and drama, the same 
conviction that was firmly believed in 


the early church and is still basic to 
Christian theology. The extent of Jesus’ 
greatness was not known until after the 
Resurrection, but when it was realized, 


Some Wrote to Say “Thank You” 


Epitors: Thank you for The Validity 
of the Virgin Birth. There is no stronger 
argument for any basic doctrine of the 
Church than the simple statement, “The 
Bible says. . . .” Contrary to much 
commonly held opinion, the conservative 
spirit is still very much alive in The 
Methodist Church. 

Leon E. THompson 

Centenary Methodist Charge 

Centenary, S.C. 


Epirors: I am a retired businessman 
and have just read The Validity of the 
Virgin Birth. 

It is with commendation and spiritual 
pride that I add words of approval to 
this masterful and soul-stirring thesis. 
Surely we of the old Methodist tradition 
have had altogether too many occa- 


sions during recent years to hang our 
heads in shame while some self-professed 
brain wrote disparagingly about such 
well-authenticated biblical truths as the 
virgin birth. We have given too much 
space to the snipers and scoffers in pe- 
riodicals, and our heart burns within 
us with praise and thanksgiving when 
we see such articles. 
L. S. MIiLcer 
Wilmore, Ky. 


Epirors: Congratulations .... It is a 
joy to multitudes of us to see an evangeli- 
cal note like this in a national publica- 
tion that speaks for Methodism. We have 
had so much naturalistic philosophy and 
theology presented under the guise of 
Christianity, that it is a joy to see any 
indication that there are men, in our 


Others Were “‘Appalled” and ‘“‘Galled”’ 


Eprrors: I am appalled to find “edu- 
cated” people still clinging to the idea 
that the virgin birth is essential to 
Christian belief. This article may appear 
convincing to the unthinking person— 
but in reality most of his arguments for 
the “validity of the virgin birth” are in- 
valid in themselves. For example, his 
ambiguous statement that “Scholars are 
agreed that no doctrinal changes are nec- 
essary because of newly discovered manu- 
scripts.” What scholars? This could in- 
clude both liberal and conservative points 
of view. It could mean as few as two 
scholars. ... 

I once believed in the virgin birth; 
at present I do not. I have made the 
transition from a religious conservative 
to a liberal. Of course I cannot speak for 
all Christians, but from my own experi- 
ences I can say that the “shedding” of 
many traditional Christian concepts has 
not hindered my faith at all. 

WiiuiaM F. GausMANn 

First Methodist Church 

Florence, Colo. 


Eprrors: I cannot agree that a literal 
interpretation of the virgin birth story 
is essential if we are to maintain the 
divinity of Christ. My point would not 
be that it could not have occurred, nor 
that science has disproved it, but that 
it seems unlikely in the light of the best 
biblical studies and unnecessary in the 
light of a realistic theology. 

Why is this doctrine needed to explain 
the life, work, and teaching of Jesus? 


I see no essential relation between the 
virgin birth and the divinity of Jesus. ... 

There is no question but that the his- 
toric church has taught the virgin birth, 
but the letter of this tradition is not 
binding on Protestants. Our understand- 
ing of both the nature and the relevance 
of the “faith once for all delivered” may 
change greatly. I think the use of “myth” 
or “symbol” by Niebuhr and others 
whereby such a story may be a profound 
way of conveying a deeper truth is ap- 
plicable to this doctrine. 

The primitive Christian proclamation 
is contained in the early chapters of the 
book of Acts and in the letters of Paul 
(especially 1 Cor. 15:3-11). The virgin 
birth is not a part of this kerygma, and 
this omission is significant. 

C. Emory Burton 

Highlands Methodist Church 

Huntsville, Ala. 


Eprtors: I believe in the validity of 
the virgin birth of Jesus, but rather than 
tie it up with sin and sex (or sin because 
of sex) I accept the word, “virgin,” in 
the same way I understand the people 
of Jesus’ day (and Isaiah’s) understood 
it. If the people where Jesus grew up 
accepted him as the son of Joseph and 
Mary (and where does Jesus try to chal- 
lenge this concept?) why should I try 
to make him the product of pagan phi- 
losophies? .. . 

If God could not violate his laws (and 
isn’t this the essence of Jesus’ under- 
standing of his temptation experiences 


Christians were not content to think 
that God’s activity in Christ began with 
the Resurrection. They traced it back to 
his Baptism, birth, or even before. 


midst, who still believe in a God, able 
and willing to act supernaturally to re- 
deem us. In the present world there 
seems to be little hope for us, barring 
just such a God who can intervene in 
human history. 
Dennis F. Kintaw 
Loudonville Community Church 
Loudonville, N.Y. 


Epirors: I am writing to express my 
personal appreciation. . . . It certainly 
shows a willingness on the part of the 
CurisTiAN ApvocaTE to provide a voice 
for differing views on theological issues. 
I thoroughly agree with Dr. Hanke’s 
position. 
Rosert L. ANDERSON 
Methodist Church 
Wilmore, Ky. 


after his Baptism?) why are we asked 
and expected to believe in a literal virgin 
birth? 

Perhaps what galls me more than 
mere academic argumentation is the fact 
that the literalists are so concerned about 
“the sinfulness inherent in natural con- 
ception and human birth.” If the miracle 
of birth itself is evidence of God (and 
this I believe), then what do we make 
of God when we make him responsible 
for sinful conception and birth? In one 
of the Genesis stories of man’s begin- 
nings we find God’s approval and com- 
mendation on human conception and 
birth: Be fruitful and multiply. 

Warren W. PETERS 

Shattuck Avenue Methodist Church 

Oakland, Calif. 


Epitors: Professor Hanke purportedly 
cites a news item in The Denver Post 
to the effect that I had left the impression 
“that ‘scientific methods’ of biblical in- 
terpretation have superseded revelation 
and personal experience, and that belief 
in the virgin birth is untenable.” 

This statement is misleading; no such 
remarks were attributed to me in this 
news item. . . . Theological discussion 
of important issues is healthful, and 
should be encouraged. However, it 
should be conducted on a high plane of 
scholarly accuracy, simple honesty, and 
Christian charity. 

Martin Rist 
lliff School of Theology 

Denver, Colo. 
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| Books 


of interest to pastors 


Compassion and Community, by 
Haskell M. Miller. Association Press, 
288 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewer: SHELTON M. JOHNSON 1s pas- 
tor of Lucien Memorial Methodist 
Church, Kings Park, L.l., N.Y. 


Like many of you I have been writ- 
ing and encouraging others to write 
senators and congressmen giving views 
on such social welfare legislation as fed- 
eral aid to education and medical aid 
for the aged. Crisis calls for bold and 
forthright action! So, we mount and 
charge in with the boldness of the in- 
expert, trying to make up with enthusi 
asm what we lack in knowledge and 
judgment. 

Perhaps this is unfair. But at the 
other extreme how many times have we 
resolved to study the issues carefully be- 
fore we speak, only to find ourselves 
the victims of the paralysis of analysis? 
Is the church a help or a hindrance in 
modern public welfare efforts, or is the 
church just plain helpless in the face of 
what was once its own child of the 
parish, but has become a national giant? 

In Haskell Miller’s book “frank recog- 
nition is given to the fact that there is 
confusion in the minds of churchmen 
over how to react to the secularization 
and professionalization of social work.” 
And in doing so Dr. Miller has helpfully 
clarified what the role of the church in 
public welfare work has been in the past 
and what it might be in the future. 

“The larger purpose is to underscore 
the unparalleled opportunity which the 
Protestant Church as a whole has in 
America at the present time in connec- 
tion with what is happening in social 
welfare.” In making “an unabashed plea 
for a vigorous, intelligent, and enthusi- 
astic appropriation of this opportunity” 
the book is generally consistent. The first 
half of the book, dealing with the 
church’s relationship to past and present 
social work, is weakened by an unsettling 
quality more akin to a carefully hedged, 
multi-minded committee report than to 
the clarity and decisiveness of one man 
speaking his own mind. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the chapter on 
the present relations of church people to 
social work professionals where the ap- 
proaches to genuine breaches in under- 
standing and ways of repairing them are 
handled with so much caution and re 
serve that this reader was left with 
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the feeling that the real point was not 
made for fear someone may get stuck. 
Perhaps this only reflects the complexity 
and ambiguity of the problems. 

The strength of the book 
through with refreshing clarity in the 
second half. If it begins like a broom 
it ends like a spear, with an outline, 
including specific agencies and resources, 
for nine specific areas of social welfare 
work of special concern to the church, 
a summary of policies and problems in 
need of the church’s attention, and a 


comes 


closing chapter on the church’s con- 
tinuing responsibilities in the welfare 
field. 

Pastors and church groups, especially 
local church commissions on Christian 
Social Concerns, will find this book a 
stimulating and timely study resource. 
At the end of each chapter there is a 
list of questions for discussion and follow 
up suggestions for both individuals and 
groups. 


Structures of Prejudice, by Carlyle 
Marney. 


$4.50. 


Abingdon Press, 256 pp., 


Reviewer: A. Duptey Warp fs associate 
general secretary, Division of Human 
Relations and Economic Affairs of the 
General Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. 


A word which dominates many con- 
versations and situations national and 
international today is the central topic 
of this book. Much has been written and 
more has been spoken on the matter so 
that another book might make little or 
no contribution and be a drag on the 
market. Though I started reading with 
this point of view, it was soon apparent 
that this is a different book with a real 
contribution to scholarship and knowl 
edge. 

The advantages this book has over 
others on the subject are numerous. It 
does not attempt to define prejudice at 
the outset and develop a thesis from the 
definition. It does, however, analyze the 
factors which the author believes are 
instrumental in the dynamics of prej- 
udice. It presents a method by which 
prejudice may be handled and lessened. 
The book is well larded with pertinent, 
informative, and interesting illustrations. 

Some disadvantages: It is not a book 
for the unsophisticated layman to read, 
for it is heavily sociological and_phil- 
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Workman paints a vivid picture, he does not dwell on gory details. 
(Abridged) 160 pages. Apex paperbound reprint, $1 
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ways in which it is to be renewed and remade in the modern world. 
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ture, meditation, and prayer. 84 pages. paper, $1 
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oso; hical and presupposes some aware- 
ness of the literature in each field. The 
author does reveal a somewhat undue 
reliance upen his primary and particu- 
larly his secondary sources (he gives 
credit and ample footnotes). The book 
docs not give a clear ethical structure, 
nor is it very helpful in understanding 
the religious aspects of the matter. It 
suffers from the usual difficulty of such 
efforts. Christian ethical principles are 
tacked on and little indication is given 
that they are actually relevant to the all 
too extensive sociological analysis. 

The three questions which engage the 
author’s attention and to which he ad- 
dresses himself with good results are: 

What causes prejudice? 

Why do some fundamentally good peo- 
ple think along prejudiced lines? 

Is there a way to break the grip of 
prejudice on culture? 

In his analysis the author uses four 
factors which he defines crisply: Ma- 
terialism—prejudgment of reality; pro- 
vincialism—prejudgment of community; 
institutionalism—prejudgment of value; 
individualism—prejudgment of personal- 
ity. He recognizes the “universality of 
exclusiveness” in his total analysis and 
emphasizes as a cardinal factor in prej- 
udice the strong tendency to prejudge 
situations and _ people. 

“Provincialism is the loss or absence 
of distortion of one’s critical faculties 
with respect to one’s self or one’s environ- 
ment, whatever its extent.” 

“Racism is an intra-cultural provincial- 
ism because it belongs to all cultures. 
Racism derives its shape, form, and 
object, however, from institutionals— 
values to be preserved enter the picture.” 

“The sum of the whole law and Gos- 
pel of community and personality is 
found in Buber’s tremendous statement, 
“In the beginning is relation.” 

It is from this last assumption that 
the author proceeds to develop his most 
constructive proposal for dealing with 
prejudice, namely, achieving sound per- 
sonality in creative community relation- 
ships. 

3y no means an inconsequential as- 
pect of the book is the reflection in it 
that the author is a practicing parson 
who does credit to his profession. It is 
to be hoped that his effort will stim- 
ulate an increasing number of his breth- 
ren, so generally lethargic in intellectual 
exercise, to engage in such worth-while 
activity, and to put the results on paper. 


Values Men Live By, by Morris 
Keeton. Abingdon Press, $3.50. 


Reviewer: Witttam A. JoHNSON is as- 
sistant professor in the department of 
religion at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn, 


\uthor Keeton, who calls himself a 
“naturalistic theist,’ has written a book 
which invites an “inquiry into major 
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directions your life can take.” In order 
to do this, Keeton offers an aid—the 
“powerful solvent of philosophy”’—as 
well as the perspectives of diverse cul- 
tures. The book is not a systematic trea- 
tise on philosophy of religion nor a text 
in comparative religion. Rather it stim- 
ulates thinking about “the complexities 
of choices . and their vital place in 
the ordering of your life.” 

The book gives less than it promises. 
Some of the chapters are heavy-going 
for the theological professional, others 
are mixtures of “the powerful solvent of 
philosophy” with religious faith, and 
others are straightforward discussions in 
philosophical ethics. Furthermore, the 
author hedges about on some major phil- 
osophical points, and takes recourse to 
the technique of letting the reader de- 
cide for himself. Such a device is good 
for a preparatory guide in introductory 
philosophical and_ theological pursuits, 
but not in a work which invites the 
cognoscente to such sophisticated con- 
fusion. 

Once this is said, it is obvious that 
the author is an important thinker in 
contemporary theological and philosophi- 
cal circles. He has grasped the nature of 
a whole host of modern problems—both 
within the Christian tradition as well 
as in other religious orientations. One 
wishes the author’s style would lead to 
conceptual clarity and what is more im 
portant, the reader would hope that 
the author could make up his mind 
methodologically. 

The most valuable part of the book 
doesn’t really belong to the text, but 
rather to the section found at the end 
of each chapter entitled, Materials for 
Thought and Discussion, which includes 
audio-visual aids as well as suggested 
readings. 


Speculation and Revelation in Mod- 
ern Philosophy, by Richard Kroner. 
Westminster Press, 316 pp., $6.50. 


Reviewer: Joun J. Moop is pastor of 
Frenchtown (N.].) Methodist Church 


Richard Kroner, another of the bril- 
liant expatriates from The Third Reich 
to end up on this shore, has, with this 
volume, completed the trilogy entitled 
Speculation and Revelation in the His- 
tory of Philosophy. The title is descrip- 
tive of the study, as the author has sur- 
veyed most of the major figures in 
Western philosophy beginning with the 
pre-Socratics—the survey paying particu- 
lar attention to the relation of speculative 
reason and revelatory faith. 

Whereas the pre-Christian Greek phi- 
losophy was cosmocentric in its main 
direction unified by the aesthetic imagi- 
nation, and Medieval Christian philoso- 
phy was theocentric in its main direction 
unified by the religious imagination, 
modern philosophy has been anthropo- 
centric in its main direction unified (if 
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at all) by the scientific imagination. The 
modern era of philosophy, which began 
with the breakdown of the Medieval 
synthesis is, examined in terms of the 
resulting radical split between specula- 
tive thought which is primarily discur- 
sive and revelation which is primarily 
“pictorially presentative,’ to borrow a 
phrase from Hegel. The Medieval syn- 
thesis had held these two together in 
one way or another for centuries—the 
double impact of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation resulted in a disjunction 
(and a subsequent development of and 
overemphasis on a speculative anthro- 
pocentrism) which Kroner sees as the 
prime fact of all Western philosophy 
since that time. 

The discussion is chronologically ar- 
ranged and deals with practically all im- 
portant philosophical figures from the 
16th century to the mid-19th century. 
Thus, “modern philosophy” in the title 
of this volume means from Montaigne 
and Bruno to Hegel, with an epilogue on 
Kierkegaard. This is curious in itself, 
but it is compounded by the rather cav- 
alier treatment of the last 130 years of 
philosophy, indicated by the declaration 
that “no later contribution clarified the 
obscurities left” from Hegel and Kierke- 
gaard. 

Nonetheless, Kroner’s study of the 
philosophical figures he has chosen is 
masterly—reading rather like a detective 
story—in its tracing of the various pro- 
posed solutions to the basic problem. For 
those who are more or less unfamiliar 
with the writers discussed, it may be 
difficult reading. For those who have 
studied them in some detail, it will seem 
to be a rather simplified discussion at 
times. However, for all interested in the 
relation of biblical faith to philosophical 
thought, this volume is an admirable and 
indispensable introduction to that in- 
creasingly crucial discussion. 


Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, 
by Albert Camus. Translated, with an 
Introduction by Justin O’Brien. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 272 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: NatHan A. Scott, Jr. is as- 
sociate professor of theology and lit- 
erature at the Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


On the fourth of January, 1960, not 
only France but the whole civilized 
world was plunged into sorrow when 
it was learned that, early that day, Albert 
Camus, at the age of 46, had lost his 
life in an automobile accident 75 miles 
southeast of Paris. For here was a mod- 
ern artist who, without any of the sup- 
ports or consolations of religious faith, 
had, as novelist and dramatist, as po- 
litical ideologist, and as _ philosopher, 
lived at the center of the maelstrom of 
our age with an honesty, with a humility 
and an integrity that made him an ex- 
emplary figure in our generation. 


And, in part at least, the example that 
Camus incarnated was something tl at 
pointed to the tragic failure of the Chris- 
tian enterprise to make the wisdom of 
biblical faith accessible to the people of 
his generation who, having faced the 
baffling dislocations of life in the modcrn 
world, had come to wonder if there is 
anything more ultimate in existence than 
the Absurd. So, as it contemplates the 
legacy of this man, it will ill become the 
Christian community to engage in any 
merely conventional polemics at his ex- 
pense, for what it had better seek is the 
profoundly disturbing judgment on its 
own self-interpretation that is implicit in 
the life and work of one who never 
ceased attempting to discover what sancti- 
ty may entail in a time when God is 
absent. 

This most recent English version of 
his writings is a collection of 23 essays 
drawn from the three volumes of col- 
lected articles that Gallimard, his French 
publisher, has released under the title, 
Actuelles. And, though almost all these 
pieces deal with issues in politics and 
social ethics arising out of events in 
which Camus was immediately involved, 
they are integrally related to the pre- 
siding themes of his most considered 
reflections, and with his novel The 
Plague, with his plays State of Siege and 
The Just Assassins, and with his essay 
The Rebel, these articles speak out with 
unfailing lucidity in behalf of the dig- 
nity of humaine présence and of what 
might be called the sacrament of the 
brother. 

Included in the volume are the youth- 
ful letters which Camus, as an active 
participant in the Resistance, addressed 
in the early 40s to a former German 
friend, several papers on the Algerian 
question; two essays on the Hungarian 
revolt, a long and impassioned testimony 
against capital punishment, and an elo- 
quent essay on the vocation of the artist 
in our time. One only regrets that the 
publishers did not see fit to include the 
great address which Camus delivered be- 
fore the Swedish Academy in December, 
1957 in acceptance of the Nobel Prize, 
in which he spoke of his belief that “art 
is not a solitary delight” but “a means of 
stirring the greatest number of men by 
providing them with a privileged image 
of:our common joys and woes.” 


Under Orders (The churches and pub- 
lic affairs), by Roswell P. Barnes. 
Doubleday & Co., 138 pp., $2.95. 


Reviewer: Artuur J. Moorg, JR., is as- 
sociate editor of World Outlook, and 
associate director of the editorial de- 
partment of the Board of Missions of 
The Methodist Church. 


The first rule of good book reviewing 
ought to be that a book cannot legiti- 
mately be criticized for failing to do 
something that it does not set out to do. 
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This book, by Roswell P. Barnes, execu- 
tive secretary for the United States of the 
World Council of Churches, tempts a re- 
viewer to violate this cardinal rule. Dr. 
Barnes has written an excellent introduc- 
tion to this subject and one that will 
make a useful study for Methodist 
women (the book is the text for the 
1961-62 Christian Social Relations study 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service). There are many penetrating 
insights that can stand prolonged exam 
ination. 

And yet—perhaps it is unfortunate 
to expect too much when 
of Dr. Barnes’s perceptive intellect and 
long experience in the field writes a book, 
but ther¢ we are! It is not every day that 
a man who is credited with having a 
great influence, as a churchman on a 
powerful United States Secretary of State 
and who has himself been active and 
creative in the relations of the churches 
and public affairs, writes a book in this 
field, and surely we have a right to be 
a little disappointed to receive from such 
a source such Emily Post strictures as, 
“When a designated representative of a 
church speaks to a person bearing respon 
sibility, he should speak with firmness, 
confidence, and with respect, and at the 
same time with a sense of the dignity of 
the church.” These etiquette lessons are 
still needed by Protestants, but there are 
many people who are able to write such 
primers. 

The style of the book is also that of 
a primer. This is useful in that the ideas 
are clearly expressed. One can only hope 
that they are not too easily glided over 
for that reason for the ideas in this book 
much to set churches and 
church people on the right track if taken 
seriously and thoroughly explored. The 
introductory contrast of the “inside” and 
“outside” views of the church is a good 
illustration of this point. 

The book is logically and clearly or 
ganized, It covers a number of topics, 
perhaps too many, but the treatment 
should be useful in stimulating discus 
sion on these subjects. 

A good and useful book, in short, 
and disappointing only to those who 
look for more than meat and potatoes 
(albeit excellent meat and potatoes). 

One final note: Dr. Barnes speaks fre- 
quently of his good friend, the late John 
Foster Dulles, as an example of the 
Christian in politics. This is perfectly 
proper, but there is no indication of 
the fact that to many people the perplex- 
ing career of Mr. Dulles illustrates the 
shortcoming of the Protestant in inter- 
national affairs even more vividly than 
his successes. Dr. Barnes may not share 
this evaluation but it is a subject which 
needs discussion. Perhaps he will devote 
some space to it in the book that he did 
not write this time. In the meantime, this 
book will serve as a helpful and clear 
introduction. 


someone 
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from the desk of the MANAGING EDITOR 


A Preview of TOGETHER’s NOVEMBER ISSUE 





OSEPH SITTLER, a frequent con- 

tributor to these pages, has pub- 
lished his Yale lectures under the title 
The Ecology of Faith (Muhlenberg, 
$2.25). As every science major knows, 
“ecology” has to do with the relationship 
between an organism and its environ- 
ment. Sittler’s concern is not just with 
the faith as an organism or with its en- 
vironment but with their mutual inter- 
action. 

Shortly after an advance copy of 
Sittler’s book came in, a news release 
arrived, quoting England’s Dr. Harold 
Roberts on the same general theme. He 
said Methodists need to recover theo- 
logical conviction and to understand the 
age “at the receiving end.” His com- 
ments were made at Oslo during the 
World Methodist Council meeting. 

This concern with the ecology of faith 
and with the desire to understand the 
age which receives it lies behind To- 
GETHER’S effort in November to exam- 
ine mobility in our day. This special 
issue is devoted largely to the notion 
that Americans, long accustomed to the 
frontier mood, are still moving, now at 
the rate of one family in five each year. 

George H. Gallup, in Americans, 
Always on the Go: Who? Where? 
Why? reports that 35 million Amer- 
icans move each year, creating new 
problems and opportunities in the cul- 
ture they leave and enter. 

What happens to churches as a result 
of such migration is illustrated by a pic- 
torial study of a rural North Carolina 
church which refused to die, and an 
inner-city St. Louis church which faces 
new challenges in the middle of a 
brand-new housing development. 

Methodist preachers find nothing 






by James M. Wall 










new in moving, having grown accus- 
tomed to frequent shifts from parsonage 
to parsonage. But in the Powwow for 
this issue, W. McFerrin Stowe, minister 
of St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., suggests that with 
the rest of the population on the move, 
ministers often can serve best by staying 
put! Opposing this suggestion in Bring 
Back the Traveling Minister? is 
Garrett’s Dr. Frederick A. Norwood 
who calls for a limit of eight years of 
service by one pastor in one parish. 

But whether preachers move often or 
not, buildings do remain stationary, and 
construction of new church plants con- 
tinues to be a central phenomenon of 
this mobility period. The reason is ob- 
vious: families move into housing areas 
where cornstalks once were the tallest 
things around, and soon a church 
steeple dominates the sky line. What is 
happening in this flood of church con- 
struction is vividly portrayed in the 
color pictorial, Radiant New Church- 
es Proclaim Our Faith. These new 
church reflect a vitality in design 
which speaks the message of the faith 
in 20th-century language. Building 
committees that need encouragement 
to try something new and different will 
find it here. 

And, as background reading for any 
committee interested in building, you 
will want to see Architecture Can Be 
Winsome Too! by A. Hensel Fink, a 
consultant in architecture for the Divi- 
sion of National Missions of our Board 
of Missions. Architect Fink concludes 
that no single church design is “right” 
for Methodists, but he does insist on 
architects understanding the theology of 
the people whose church he designs. 

On another mobile theme is Circuit 
Rider in Nebraska’s Sand Hills, a 
pictorial study of a Methodist pastor 
who drives a panel truck equipped 
with a sleeping bag to cover his three- 
point, 200-mile circuit. Thirty-two-year- 
old Earl Reed averages 30,000 miles a 
year as he serves his widely scattered 
parishioners. 

The excellent We Believe series con- 
tinues this month with a statement on 
Forgiveness Can Be Ours by Edward 
W. Bauman, of Wesley Theological 
Seminary. It is important that such an 
article appear in an issue concerned 
with ecology, for the faith as an organ- 
ism must be aware of itself as well as 
the environment to which it speaks. 






A Message from OSLO 


To the Methodist Churches of the World 


THE COMBINED strength of world-wide Method- 
ism produced this statement. It was released at the 
close of the Tenth World Methodist Conference at 
Oslo, Norway, held in late August. Over 1,000 par- 
ticipating delegates adopted the statement at the close 


of their nine-day meeting. Believing that it deserves 
immediate and thorough examination by American 
Methodists, we are printing the statement in full. 


E BELIEVE it was in God’s providence that the 

chosen theme of the Conference was “New Life in 
the Spirit.” To focus the attention and study of an entire 
Conference of a world-wide church on the work of the Holy 
Spirit is as significant as it is unique. We are encouraged 
to invite our fellow Methodists in every land to devote 
themselves to the same prayerful study in the coming 
months. Methodist participation in ecumenical discussion 
in recent years has made us increasingly aware of the herit- 
age which is ours in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, espe- 
cially as it relates to the distinctive doctrines of Assurance 
and Scriptural Holiness. Our experience in the Conference 
has taught us that the Bible has insights to offer us on the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the Church, in the life of society, 
and in our personal lives which we have by no means fully 
appropriated. In days when men’s hearts are failing them 
for fear, we take courage in the certainty that the Spirit 
still bears witness with our spirit that we are children of 


God. 
The Fellowship of the New Life 


Our comradeship at Oslo has itself borne witness to the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit. Men and women of many 
colors, coming from over 50 nations, with our homes on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, we have nonetheless lived 
and worked together as Christian brethren. With some 
members coming from situations as explosive ahd diverse 
as those of Berlin, South Africa, and the Congo, we have 
shared a fully integrated fellowship and have shown in 
worship, meals, and conversations the unity which is the 
Spirit’s gift. This has not happened easily. It has grown out 
of pain and prayer as we have been led by the Spirit of 
Christ. The unity we have found here is a challenge to the 
disunity of which we are still so conscious in our churches 
and communities at home. As we have discovered the Holy 
Spirit to be the unifying vitality of our fellowship at Oslo 
and of our close comradeship within the Methodist churches 
of the world, we believe the same Holy Spirit to be our hope 
and unifying vitality across the barriers set up in the life of 
mankind by human sin. 


Our Fellowship Across Political Barriers 
We have rejoiced particularly in the presence within this 
Conference of representatives from East Germany, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Yugoslavia. We have been moved 
to hear from them how the Gospel is joyfully and freely 
proclaimed by them in circumstances of special difficulty. 
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Our thoughts have turned often to our fellow Methodists 
and to other Christians in China, Eastern Europe, and other 
isolated areas of the world. We believe they are being 
guided and refreshed by the Spirit of the living God, and 
we affirm our continuing unity with them in the faith of 
Christ. We are holding them in our prayers. The tragic 
circumstances in which so many millions of our fellow men 
live as refugees rebuke the assumptions on which modern 
society is based, and stir us to persistent prayer and action 
on their behalf. 

We rejoice that in our time so many new nations are 
coming to independence and self-government. True freedom 
for every child of God is a consequence of the Christian 
understanding of man. As the Church insists on freedom 
for all, so the Church must insist that all free men and 
nations come under the judgment of God in the use of that 
freedom. The maturity of any nation must be judged by 
the safeguards and respect which it gives to its minorities. 

The menace of war remains a threat to humanity’s 
future, as it did when we met at Lake Junaluska five years 
ago. We remain convinced that “the fruit of the Spirit 
is peace” and we believe that God’s blessing rests on the 
makers of peace and not on the makers of war. We remind 
our members of the constructive declarations of the Meth- 
odist Conferences on the subject of war and peace, and 
commend these declarations to their study. We would dedi- 
cate ourselves to heed the word God has already offered us, 
and then to practice the way of the peacemaker intelligently 
and obediently. 


Our Fellowship Across Racial Barriers 


Our world, torn by so many of the conflicts of sin, is in 
the arena of racial strife and suspicion. The dark power that 
animates our racial tensions is the power of fear. It can be 
removed only by the power of reconciling love. The “com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit” must mean for all men what 
it has meant for us here at Oslo—a fellowship in Christ 
that breaks down the dividing barriers of race. In The 
Methodist Church we seek to show to the world patterns 
of human relationship which are based on love and trans- 
cend all the divisions of color, age, and social castes. 

The Methodist conferences of the world stand for the 
elimination of discrimination and segregation. The proposi- 
tion that every human being is entitled to his full place in 
society is based on the assurance that Christ died for him. 
This should carry with it a recognition of our responsi- 
bilities as Christian members of the community. 
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We assure all of our fellowship who are making a wit- 
ness of reconciliation, in the face of dangerous tensions 
and threats to their security, of our joy in their faithfulness 
and a brotherly concern for them. We express our thank- 
fulness that the Church has had its part in the advances 
in understanding and comradeship which have been made 
since this Council last met at Lake Junaluska in 1956. 


Our Fellowship Within the Social Order 


We shall seek in vain the invigorating power of the 
Holy Spirit if we are not prepared to be used by Him as 
the agents of God’s redemptive will. 

We confess that the Church has too often made the life 
we offer in the name of Christ to appear dull and unex- 
citing. Especially has this seemed so to young people. We 
confront a world of confused moral standards. We do right 
to condemn the exploitation of sex and violence, for this 
exploitation brings misery and suffering to our fellows, and 
denies the image of God in man. We must, however, un- 
derstand with compassionate sympathy the emptiness and 
boredom of those who try to live without the Spirit’s guid- 
ing power. In love we must strive to bring to them rh joy 
of life in the Spirit. The need for wise and faithful train- 
ing in the Christian attitude to sex and marriage was 
stressed vigorously by our discussion groups. 

We call our people to foster understanding and sympathy 
between nations and to strengthen the sense of a common 
purpose between the social classes within each nation: in 
fulfillment of our stewardship. We must support to the 
point of sacrifice plans to raise the living standards of the 
poorer nations, not as a calculated move in a_ political 
power struggle, but as a Christian obligation within the 
family of God. We noted that in many lands the gulf is 
wide between rich and poor, the ‘ ‘haves” and the “have- 
nots.” Movements of deep social concern quite outside the 

wganized Church challenge our discipleship. Our studies 
and discussions have recalled us to the place of obedience 
in the daily life of the Christian; to the realization that 
the liberty and security and grace of the spirit-filled life 
come to those who hear the Word of God and do it. They 
have recalled us also to the place of the worshiping and 
caring Church in the economy of God. We have sensed 
again the importance of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
as the environment in which individual man is enabled 
best to grow. 

We refuse to identify Christianity with any economic 
system, but insist that every economic order is under the 
judgment of God and must be tested by the commands of 
the Christian Gospel. 


Our Fellowship Within the Church 


Humanly speaking, the Church’s main strength in the 
world lies in millions of dedicated laymen and women. We 
must ensure that Methodist lay members throughout the 
world have a faith they can express in word and in the 
conditions of everyday life. This calls for a new willingness 
to embark on training, by and for both ministers and lay 
leaders, recalling the promise that the Spirit will lead 
us into all the Truth. As our Methodist fathers learned, 
we must ourselves learn the relevance to our daily life 
of the Bible and of prayer; and must then take the insight 
and integrity of Christians to the place of decision and 
action—in factory, school, home, and council chamber. 

The needs and claims of youth have been steadily in 
our thinking, not least by reason of the admirable contri- 
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butions of the youth delegations in this Conference. We be- 
lieve that in many lands Methodist care for young people 
inside and outside its churches is faithful and attractive. 
None the less it is clear that much still remains to be 
done. Many of the children who are baptized in our 
churches and who begin in our schools drift from us; and 
many adult members of our congregations fail to recognize 
their opportunity and responsibility for the training and 
winning of the new generation. We would encourage an 
intensification of the efforts already made to share ex- 
perience and resources among the Methodist Youth De- 
partments of the world; and would set the service of youth 
as one of the highest priorities in the work of Methodism 
in every land. 

From its earliest days Methodism has been committed 
to the use of education. Progress in the development of 
national systems of education the world over has changed 
but not diminished our responsibility in this field. In some 
countries a rapidly developing pattern of higher education 
is laying additional tasks upon us. The Conference still 
sees the cause of education as a prime concern of the 
Church, and the provision of Christian teachers as one of 
its principal contributions to a nation’s life. 

Repeatedly we have been made aware that the Holy 
Spirit is pressing us toward closer relations with our fellow 
Christians. Although schemes of union have not been dis- 
cussed by the Council, we affirm a deepening consciousness 
that Methodism is not an end in itself. In these very days, 
in which we have discovered again the wealth of our own 
theological inheritance, we have simultaneously been aware 
that the Holy Spirit knows no frontiers, and is the heart 
both of our own comradeship with the Methodist Churches 
of the world and of the closer comradeship with the 
Churches represented in the World Council of Churches. 


The Immediate Mission of the Church 


The obligation to evangelize has been in our minds 
constantly. The first result of Pentecost was a loving con- 
cern for those outside the fellowship. At every level, and 
by every means, we regard the communication of the Gospel 
as The Methodist Church’s most fundamental task. 

The mission of the Church is to proclaim the Gospel and 
to cross the boundary between belief and unbelief in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

In many places the environment is becoming hostile, 
and obstacles to evangelism increase. Non-Christians tend 
to suspect Western missionaries of bringing with them the 
elements of colonialism or dollar imperialism. 

We must make prompt and bold appraisal of our mis- 
sionary efforts. We rejoice in the developing partnership by 
which the younger churches are themselves contributing 
personnel to the cause, and believe this also should be 
accelerated. The surrender of newer churches of authority 
and responsibility for evangelization of their peoples must 
be accelerated. More and more, the older churches, par- 
ticularly those of Great Britain and the United States, 
should channel their work and aid through partnerships 
in ecumenical bodies. 

Remembering the past and appraising the present, we 
look to the future. In spite of the difficulties which confront 
the Church in this decisive hour and the spiritual problems 
which resist solution, this is a day of opportunity. Let us in 
humble penitence and with immovable faith live the ¢ Gospel 
we proclaim. The word for the Church is “forward!” May 
it be sounded everywhere! 





NEWS 


Says Latin America Now 
Has 9 Million Protestants 


There are 9 million Protestants in 
Latin America, the recent Second 
Evangelical Conference held in Lima, 
Peru, was told. 

Dr. Thomas J. Liggett, president of 
the Evangelical Seminary in Puerto 
Rico, also reported on consolidation of 
churches and said the objective now is 
to help Latin America affirm its destiny 
in the Christian world. 

There were 27 Methodists among the 
240 persons attending from all but three 
of the countries. The Rev. Adam F. 
Sosa, a Chilean Methodist, was one of 
the conference’s four vice presidents. 
Among principal speakers were Pastor 
Emilio Castro of Uruguay and Dr. Jose 
Miguez, president of Buenos Aires’ 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Also attending were board of missions 
executives from New York: Dr. Howard 
Yoder, NCC executive and founder of 
Methodist work in Peru, and Bishop 
Lesslie Newbigin of the International 
Missionary Council. 

The conference called for a study of 
religious freedom in Latin America, with 
surveys to be made by councils and 
confederations of churches. In urging the 
survey, the Commission on Special Af- 
fairs said it was not doing so because 
some Protestant churches and communi- 
ties suffer from religious intolerance, but 
“we know that liberty .. . is a gift of 
God, and it is our responsibility to pro- 
tect it.” 

Another report urged Latin American 
Protestants to help work for social, cul- 
tural, and economic improvement in 
their society, and said Evangelical 
churches must be in the front of every- 
thing that leads to betterment of such 
conditions. They were urged to step up 
teachings among workers, students, in- 
tellectuals, and Indians. 


Religion in Life Moves 


Editorial offices of Religion in Life, 
quarterly journal published by Abingdon 
Press, are moving from New York to 
The Methodist Publishing House head- 
quarters in Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Jean Hager, a new assistant edi- 
tor, succeeds Mrs. Erminie Huntress 
Lantero, who resigned because of the 
move and who joins the president’s staff 
at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


RNS photo 
Protestant Reconciliation Church in East 
Berlin, barred from entry of West Ber- 
liners by part of wall built by Russians 
to seal off the two halves of the city. 


Fear Communist Attempt 
to Split German Church 


If Berlin’s political crisis continues, 
Germany’s EKID (Evangelical Church) 
may have to fall back on an emergency 
plan prepared two years ago. 

It calls for creation of East and West 
synods, each to manage church affairs, 
one under the present resident bishop, the 
other under an authorized representa- 
tive. 

Originally, Dr. Kurt Scharf, new EKID 
chairman and resident of East Berlin, 
was to,represent Bishop Otto Dibelius 
there, but was expelled by the com- 
munists recently. This act inspired a 
visit to Berlin by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, World Council of Churches gen- 
eral secretary, to confer with Protestant 
leaders. There were also signs that the 
communists plan to set up a separate 
Lutheran church in East Germany and 
cut the huge (40-million-member) EKID 
in two. (See Special Report, May 25.) 

It has become difficult or impossible 
both for Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants to maintain contact with East Ger- 
many. The communists described the 
EKID as an “illegal organization, hostile 
to peace,” and which had not registered 
with the East German government. The 
church cannot even elect a successor to 
Scharf in East Germay, as the diocesan 
council cannot meet. The danger now is 
that the church in East Germany may 
be pressured to “speak up for the gov- 
ernment there.” Some church organiza- 


tions are being asked to declare “loyalty” 
to the Communist regime. 


Challenge Youth at Meetings 


Eight art forms—drama, music, dance, 
painting and sculpture, photography, 
architecture, films, and poetry—featured 
the Methodist Student Movement con- 
ference last month at the University of 
Illinois. 

The arts often pose hard questions 
about life’s reality which the churches 
seem not able to dare to ask, the Rev. 
Malcolm Boyd told the gathering. The 
young Episcopalian minister was_re- 
leased from his duties last year at the 
University of Colorado for his unortho- 
dox approach in preaching to beatniks 
and taking his ministry to night clubs. 
Recently, Afro-Cuban jazz in a Holly- 
wood night club was stilled so he could 
talk about religion and life. He is now 
a chaplain at Detroit’s Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 

“Christianity should never be out on 
cloud nine, never lily-white, never re- 
moved ‘rom the guts, blood, and spirit 
of man in everyday concerns,” he told 
the MSM. 

Dr. John W. Deschner of Perkins 
School of Theology, urged preparation 
for church leadership, calling for a “re- 
newal from the center out.” He suggested 
asking for recovery of a weekly Lord’s 
Supper, renewal of the Methodist em- 
phasis on small, disciplined groups, train- 
ing church members to understand their 
faith, and recovery of a lay ministry. 

Some 80 Methodist students from 30 
states heard the Rev. Dale White speak 
on what the Bible and the church say on 
sex, at the national Methodist-sponsored 
Youth School of Moral Concerns, held at 
Kansas City, Mo. Sensuousness and rigid 
puritanism are symptoms of inability to 
feel that life accepts us as we are, he 
told them. “The Bible’s view of mar- 
riage calls for admitting our sexuality, 
integrating it into the fullness of life 
with God; and dispels its idolatrous, 
clinging, rigid, desperate, shadowy char- 
acter.” Mr. White is program director 
of the Methodist Division of Temper 
ance and General Welfare. 

The group took part in a sex knowl- 
edge inventory to help in planning of 
future schools. 

Some 2,000 youth from 40 church 
bodies, including about 200 MYF dele- 
gates at the North American Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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heard Dr. Eugene Carson Blake explain 
his proposal for a plan of union of four 
denominations. They are the United 
Presbyterian, Methodist, United Church 
of Christ, and Episcopal. Bishop Ralph 
T. Alton of Madison, Wisc., repre- 
sented Methodism in a panel presenta- 
tion of beliefs of the four. 

\t the assembly, said to be the most 
inclusive gathering of Christian youth 
held in North America, the MYF also 
met with Evangelical United Brethren 
youth, and in another session with Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal, African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion, and Christian 
Methodist Episcopal young people. 

Three students en route to California 
from the MSM conference, died in the 
September 1 plane crash which took 76 
lives near Chicago’s Midway airport. 

They were David Brown, 20, and 
Charles McCallister, 19, of Tulare, and 
Beth Harnish of Fresno. Mr. Brown was 
president of his conference MSM. 


A One-Member Church 

Near Elizaville, Ky. is a Methodist 
church with a congregation of one. Miss 
Ollie Spencer pays the minister, is stew- 
ard, trustee, custodian, and sole support 
of Clover Hill Church on a rocky road 
near her 130-acre farm. 

It once had about 15 other members, 
the last of whom moved away eight 
years ago. Besides paying $400 a year to 
the Rev. Harry Oldaker and giving to 
World Service and other causes, Miss 
Spencer cares for the building, keeps the 
fire in the winter, and hires a man to cut 
the grass. 

Mr. Oldaker holds services two Sun- 
days in a month, and on the other Sun- 
days takes Miss Ollie with him to the 
Ewing Methodist Church where he also 
is pastor. 


Hope for School Aid Law 


As hope dimmed for getting any pro- 
gram of federal aid for schools, either 
public or private, through Congress, the 
administration said it hopes to try again 
in the next session. Those who advocate 
loans to parochial schools also are ex- 
pected to make another attempt. How- 
ever, say Washington observers, neither 
is expected to be successful. 

An _ aid-to-construction bill that had 
been considered near the end of the ses- 
sion was cited as “discriminatory” be- 
cause it ignores parochial schools, by 
Msgr. Frederick Hochwalt of the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference. In it aid 
would go directly to public school dis- 
tricts, which would put up 60 per cent 
of the funds needed. 

Total enrollment in all schools in the 
U.S. now stands at a new record of 49.3 
million, increase of 1.4 million over last 
year. Non-public elementary schools have 
100,000 more than last year’s 5.2 million, 
and public schools 300,000 over the 
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previously recorded 28.4 million. 

About 15.5 per cent of the total are 
in private schools, with about 90 per cent 
of those in church-related schools. Non- 
public high schools have 100,000 students 
over the 1.1 million last year, and public 
high schools 600,000 over the previous 
8.9 million. College enrollments are up 
300,000 over last year’s 4 million, with 
about one-third of the total in private 
colleges and one-fifth of the total in 
church-related schools. 


Give 40 Scholarships 
The Ed E. and Gladys Hurley Founda- 


tion of Shreveport, La. has given scholar- 
ships to 40 young people from 32 states, 
to attend Methodist-related Scarritt Col- 
lege, Nashville. 

President D. D. Holt of Scarritt said 
that the $34,000 total is about twice the 
amount the foundation gave in 1960. Mr. 
Hurley, who died several years ago, and 
his wife became interested in Scarritt 
through their Sunday school teacher, 
Mrs. George Sexton, a Scarritt trustee. 
Their money had been made in wildcat 
oil strikes. 


people 


Mr. Nankervis Mr. Gatlin 

Huon D. Fartey, Episcopalian lay- 
man who has held several U.S. Depart- 
ment of State positions and most recent- 
ly assistant director of the U.S. mission 
in Korea—is the new executive director 
of Church World Service, to succeed re- 
tired Meruopist Bishop Freperick B. 
NEWELL. 


Dr. G. Wetpon Gat in, Superinten- 
dent of the Chicago Western District 
since 1956—named director of area and 
conference evangelism for the Method- 
ist General Board of Evangelism. 


Dr. Eva I. Suipstone, noted Methodist 
educator of India and instructor at Isa- 
bella Thoburn College—named president 
of the school, the oldest women’s college 
in that country. 


Tue Rev. Harotp Camp, associate 
pastor at Holdrege, Nebr., and former 
superintendent of Holdrege Memorial 
Home—now heading the Methodist In- 
formation office for Nebraska Area. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


TOURS 
NOW! CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. 15th 
Tour. 13 countries. Dec. 12—Special Excursion 
$1,150. By Bible Profs. Time Pm’ts. Academic 
Credit—FREE FOLDERS. Write or Wire— 
Bible Lands Seminars, Box 3-CC, Wilmore, Ky. 


Dovcias Crozier, comptroller for a 
Chicago, Ill, manufacturing firm— 
named associate statistician in the World 
Service department of research and statis- 
tics to succeed Warren M. Erwin, who 
has retired. 


Horace W. Kimprett, Methodist lay- 
man and attorney in Kansas City, Mo.— 
elected national president of Goodwill 
Industries. 


In the Methodist Board of Education, 
the Rev. Tuomas H. Nankervis of Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—is new editor of audio- 
visual resources for the editorial division; 
the Rev. L. Witt1am Corzine, director 
of the Methodist Student center at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., state college—becomes a 
staff member of the department of col- 
lege and university religious life; and 
Mrs. Harvey W. Coucn, editor of The 
Church School—was named editor of 
The Christian Home. 


dates of interest 


Octoser 1—Worldwide Communion Sunday. 

Octoser 9-13—Committee on Curriculum for 
Children, Board of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

OctoseR 9-12—Meeting of new Wesley Founda- 
tion Directors and Associates, Nashville, Tenn. 

Octoser 15—Laymen’s Sunday. 

Octoser 20-22—Northeastern Jurisdiction Lay- 
men’s Retreat, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Octoser 22—World Order Sunday. 

Ocroser 24-26—Interdivision Committee on 
Foreign Work, Board of Missions, Stony Point, 
N.Y. 

Octoser 25—Annual Meeting, Board of Publi- 
cation, 





Bishop Reports on Poland 


There will be no war over Berlin, 
Methodist Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy 
believes after a recent trip to Poland. 

He went there before the World Meth- 
odist Conference in Oslo, with Gaither 
P. Warfield, MCOR general secretary, 
and Dr. Leland D. Case, Advocate /To- 
gether Editorial Director. Dr. Warfield 
speaks Polish, and they were free to 
go where they chose, to Warsaw, Kra- 
kow, Katowici, and Missouria. In the 
latter area, a Methodist official and a 
Lutheran Bishop had persuaded the gov- 
ernment to let them use a large number 
of abandoned churches, the Methodists 
getting 25. 

The government allows outside help 
to churches but not missionaries, said 
Bishop Kennedy. Methodist morale is on 
a rising tide, and pastors more free than 
in Czechoslovakia or Germany. The 
Poles had “sort of a revolution,” he re- 
lated, and the government lightened 
pressure on them. 

He said that a Polish party official, 
Jewish and an atheist, told the visitors 
“The Methodist Church” is not active 
enough. We wish you would do more 
work here.” There are no Methodists in 
government, said the bishop, and the 
church is poor and works among the 
poor. He praised the younger prez wchers: 
‘There are a dozen I'd like in my con- 
Poland has about 60 Methodist 
churches. One has 1,500 members but 
most are small. The state owns the build- 
ings and they are very old. 

The Voice of America is not jammed, 
said Bishop Kennedy. 

The Polish churches wee: no real in- 
fluence in government, he added, but he 
sees it as growing. 


ference.” 


Bishop Lord Hits Decision 
to Resume Nuclear Tests 


President Kennedy’s decision to resume 
nuclear testing is difficult to understand, 
states Methodist Bishop John Wesley 
Lord of Washington Area. 

It had appeared that the U.S. had 
gained a percnenogice and moral victory, 
he said in a statement from his office, 
by soniinaion to follow the action of 
the Soviet Union, and by our request 
with Great Britain that the Soviets under- 
take new disarmament negotiations. 

This “offensive” had been acknowl- 
edged by the world, and the world had 
reacted to it in our favor, stated the 
bishop. 

“Are we now to present to an appre- 
hensive and uncommitted world the 
image of an America ‘armed to the teeth’ 
to defend by military might those moral 
and spiritual values upon which all 
civilization rests and cannot be defended 
militarily? . let us act and not react.” 

This is a good time to recall, said 
Bishop Lord, the goal stated in Senate 
Bill 2180 to establish a U.S. Disarma- 


ment Agency for World Peace and 
Security—a world free from the scourge 
of war and dangers and burdens of dis- 
armament; use of force subordinated to 
the rule of law; and peaceful interna- 
tional adjustments to a changing world. 

(In a recent appearance betore the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
passage of the bill was urged by a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns.) 


CSC Board Approves 
Developing UN Center 


A proposal for a new $2 million Meth- 
odist UN center at 775-777 United Na- 
tions Plaza in New York was approved 
40-17 at the recent annual meeting in 
Chicago of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns. 

Though it would be interdenomina 
tional in scope, Methodists are taking the 
lead in planning, with the hope that the 
other churches will share financing and/ 
or will lease space in the building. 

The present Methodist UN office in 
New York near the UN, which serves 
more than 3,800 Methodists in organized 
groups each year, is shared by the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns and the 
Woman’s Division of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

Also at the Chicago meeting, the board 
gave its Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare the go-ahead to seek 
approval on a $2.5 million Washington, 
D.C. Methodist center (see p- 21, October 
27, 1960.) According to Bishop John 
Wesley Lord Washington Area, the 
present offices at 100 Maryland Avenue 
will not necessarily be sold, but the U.S. 
government has indicated it may want to 
secure the property eventually. 

The Washington ene will now go 
to the Methodist Corporation, which 
owns the land, and if approved, to the 
Methodist Coordinating Council which 
will also consider the New York project 
at its fall meeting. 

In the New York project, facilities to 
be provided include: rooms for seminars 
and briefings for church leaders and 
groups coming to the UN; consultations 
on international relations among church 
representatives, UN delegates and mem- 
bers of UN missions and _ specialized 
agencies; a UN literature center and 
reading room. 

Seen as important, too, are fellowship, 
hospitality, and worship services for over- 
seas Christians and UN personnel. 

A nationwide educational program 
would distribute information on key 
world issues, encouraging local church 
and community discussion. 

Annual operating costs of the new 
building were estimated by a private firm 
to be between $113,500 and $155,900. 
Some income would come from rental 
of space to outside non-profit groups. 

A Committee of Eleven, headed by 


Bishop Kenneth Copeland of Lincoln, 


Nebr., and representing the board’s three 
divisions voted in July to employ a fund- 
raiser for six weeks; also, to explore a 
lease-sale plan offered by a private de 
veloper. The committee noted that the 
proposed Methodist center in Washing- 
ton officially authorized by the General 
Conference, should have full priority over 
the UN center in seeking financial sup- 
port within the church. 

Money for the UN center likely will 
be raised through solicitation of private} 
sources and foundations. 

Option to buy the property expires] 
November 30, and plans must be sub] 
mitted by December 15, when a new 
zoning law in New York would limit the 
building in size. 

At its June executive board meeting, 
the National Council of Churches Di- 
vision of Christian life and Work hailed 
the Methodist action in starting proceed- 
ings. On August 21, a letter went to the 
member denominations asking _ their 
opinions and indication of possible sup- 
port. In it, Dr. Roy G. Ross, NCC gen- 
eral secretary, expressed doubt that The 
Methodist Church would proceed with- 
out assurance that the other churches 
would use the building and take part in 
a united program. 

At a recent meeting convened by Dr, 
Ross great interest in the project among 
the denominations was reported. 


First Storm Reports Say 
Methodist Damage Extensive 

Damage caused by Hurricane Carla to 
Methodist property in Texas is expected 
to be quite extensive, according to Joe 

Tower, of Houston, Texas Confer- 
ence executive secretary. One city near 

Galveston was completely inundated and 
the four Methodist churches there will 
undoubtedly sustain high losses, he ex- 
plained. 

Specific information on churches was 
not available at press time because of 
storm-torn communications. 

In the Texas Conference on Sunday, 
September 17, churches unaffected by 
the storm were asked to aid the hurri- 
cane-slashed churches. 

Dr. B. P. Murphy, executive secretary 
of the Methodist Board of Missions’ sec- 
tion of church extension, said that a 
meeting of representatives of the affected 
annual conferences in Texas was held to 
determine the amount of church damage. 

“If the damage exceeding the amount 
covered by insurance is more than 
$400,000,” he said, “a national appeal will 
be considered.” 

A survey of Louisiana Area’s three 
southern districts was made by Mrs. 
Lona Wilson, area public relations di- 
rector. The superintendents there re 
ported only minor wind damage, or none. 
The First Methodist, Simpson, Moss 
Bluff, and Eastwood Methodist churches 
in Lake Charles were used to house 
refugees. 
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